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HARMONY. 
INTRODUCTION. 
EMBODIMENT OF ALL THE FUNCTIONS IN 


THE PHALANSTERY — UNITARY TONE, 


“Fashion with the Harmonians will draw 


towards productive industry. To this end it 
will direct all classes aud all passions,”’ — Fou- 
rier. 


Here are fifteen persons harmonizing in 
some point of their nature, connected by 
a common taste, and who from choice 
and passion have freely formed a Group. 
This’ is the primitive fact, one of entire 
liberty and spontaneity. 
the expression uf the vocation of individ- 
uals and of their reciprocal affections. 
The Group takes with the Series and be- 
fore the whole Phalanx the responsibility 
of the work in which tt has engaged. 
lta honor is pledged. Here the corporate 
spirit develops itself — the Group is affili- 
ated to the Series; this is the second 
fact. 


You have the two first terms of the | 


progression, you may continue them to 
infinitude. From this seeond step, in 
fact, the individual member of the Group 
is bound to the Phalanx, to the natien, to 
entire suciety. 


The individuals of the Gronp have 


divided among themselves the details of 


the commun funetion, and the sub-groups 
count upon each other, as the entire Se- 
nes counts wpen the Group, as the Pha- 
lanx counts upen the Series, as the Prov- 
ince counts upon the Phalanx, the Natron 
on the Province, and ev on to the whele 
Globe : for the Group operates apon indt- 


viduals as the Series of the first power 


operates on the Groups, as the Series of 


the second power operates on those of the 
first, &c. 
the movement of the Series is understood 
for the Phalanx, it is understood for the 
universe. 


Here is the Jaw. ‘Thus when 





The Group is | 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1847. 


| Already we may conceive how, taking 


‘logically and modestly the township for | 
ithe first field of oar speculations, we | 


|afterwards rise to greater heights than 


litical ideologists. We rise with ease, 


too, since the natural formation of the | 


elementary Group discovers to us the law 
of the universal social hierarchy. The 
companies enrol themselves in the battal- 
jon as the battalions in the regiment, as 
the regunents in the brigade, the brigades 
in the division, the divisions in the body 
of the drmy. 

‘The satellites conjugate themselves on 
their planet in their system as the planets 


upon their sun, or the suns upon a sun of | 


'a higher order in the progressive series 
of planetary combinations. 


selves in the Series of the first power ; the 


Series of the first power in a Series of 


superior order, in the Phalanx, and thus 
successively in the province, in the nation, 
in the continent, in the globe. The hie- 
rarchy ascends on this scale. 

Such is the law of Association, and 
thus Association extends from individua)- 
ity to aniversality. 

Let us then study the law of harmony 
in the Phalanx ; for a Phalanx is a mini- 

ature of the universe, a microcosm, a 
little world made on the pattern of the 


great world. ‘The Phalanx enee known, 


|we knew by extension the laws of the | 


great society and the laws whieh rule the 
world, the great cosmegonical laws ; for 
there is one truth, one law, one system in 
| Cniversal Harmony, one rule in creation. 
| Let us then study the Phalanx. 


We have seen in the spontaneous for- 


mation of the Group, the first and imme- | 


jdiate manifestation of individual tastes 
|and affections, the first aggregation, the 
first element of Association, analogous to 
the primitive tissues of the human organ- 
|ism, where globules freely moving under 
their specific impulses combine in a humo- 
geneous strueture. 

The Phalanx in movement is an army 
; on the day of battle. 


| those windy balloons sent up by our po- | 


Just so the Groups freely affiliate them- | 


Shame to the regi- | 
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|ment which pauses, shame to the battalion 
which wavers, to the platoon whieh flies. 
Thus you see in the Groups strong espris 
de corps, whieh conneet the individual 
with his Group and with his Series, as 
the soldier to his company and to his 
regiment, and yet more strongly, for we 
‘are not brought into the series by the 
“conscription, and the royal or national 
recruiting officers. ‘There each chooses 
his sphere, his work, his chiefs; the en- 
rolment has been voluntary; and the 
Group continues only so jong as its mem- 
bers find a charm in it. The corporate 
spirit, the ties formed amid the Groups, 
industrial vocations, numercus chances 
of advancement, the intrignes of the Se- 
ries where each espouses the interests of 
his favorite Groups, al] assure the exeeu- 
tion of services and the constancy of 
individuals in the funetions they have 
chosen. 

There are many whe hearing us speak 
of varying labors and occupations, of em- 
ploying successively different classes of 
faculties, raise the objection that thenee- 
forth men will skim over every thing and 
finish nothing well. One would say, to 
listen to them, that the whole human race 
was going to dance and whirl about like 
a great bevy of epileptics and of fools. 
Ah, no! When a man has Intten at 
something that suits him, when he has 
incorporated himself somewhere, when 
he has acquired talents, inflnences, titles 
to advancement in a party, when he has 
turned affeetion and interest towards hin 
self, this man is then ef ne mind te throw 
all this to the wind, to abandon @ career 
‘commenced becaase he hascommenced it, 
to undertake to day, and leave off to-mor- 
row. I have always seem men very 
mach inclined to be absorbed in what 
they du, to exaggerate the importance and 
value of their own parsuit; and this nata- 
ral predisposition, often ridiculous m etv- 
ilization, whilst still insefficient to com- 
pensate for the other repugnant conditions 
lof its labor, becomes goed and highly ase- 
fal in the Serial order. 

We have then no reason to fear contin- 
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ual desertions when the Series shall be 
filled, but may trust to the affections de- 
veloped in the Groups, to the established 


‘to Talent. 


ties, to the corporate spirit, to the in- 


fluences of accords and of discords, to the 
love of advancement, and to that natural 
absorption of each in the different parts 
which he will have freely and passionate- 
Ty chosen. Young and old, -those who 
are there heartily espouse the interests 
ef their Group, they will hear no asper- 
sions on its products nor its labor. Each 
ome will devote himself to bring them to 
perfection and to sustain the honor of the 
body. And as in the exercises of an 
army we see how readily the soldier falls 
into the established routine and is drawn 
by the force of habit, combined with the 
magnetism of the mass, into the precision 
and punctuality of disciplined movements 
—so in the organized industry of the 
Phalansterian army, chiefs and soldiers 
will be not less punctual at their sessions, 
alert in their maneuvres or jealous of 
their posts in the hour of action, beeause 
amid the new order production is substi- 
tuted for destruction aud attraction for 
the Jash and the guard-house. 

The unskilful in work is stimulated on 
the one band by the ridicule provoked by 
his awkwardness ; on the other by ambi- 
tion, by the distinctions awarded to supe- 
rlur merit and the corresponding addition 
to his divicends; whilst he finds in each 
Group, mentors who especially devote 
themselves to the function of instruc- 
tion, 

Presumption, vanity and the boastful- 
ness of unsupported pretension soon meet 
their due chastisement of ridicule, for in 
large asseasblies and organized movements 
eharacter is sure to discuver itself and 
find iis level. Our college experience is 
bot umlostruetive here. 


ls any one is indolent and lukewarm at 


his work, and has the moukish air of 


working ‘* tor the leve of God,’”’ he will 
get hissed at by his Greups, and, if he 
persists, will be expelled. A Group, in 
full and bright activity, can not put up 


with auy person's luziness and ennui. If 


you are uot here, heart and soul, retire at) 


ence from active service in this Group, 


aud enrol yourself im Ms corps ef super- 
mumeraries ; a thousand other Groups are 
epen to you. New recruits will make 
up for the lusses, am! the Series are im- 
mortal, like the sacred legiwu of the three 
buodred ‘Vhebaus.— For the rest, this 
perfect individual liberty in the Serial 
arrabgemeut 1s giuaranly enough that a 
Group will seldom or never have to resors 
to expulsion 

After the Groups are formed, and their 
espru de corps developed, the persons who 
compose them are uvi lug upon the ground 


together, withou: knowing each other and 


_age then to young ambitions ! 
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We are correctly judged | 
only by our peers. 
at work together, a general opinion is soon | 
formed, sketched owt and pronounced ; 
the respective merit of individuals is es- | 


When persons are 


timated, appreciated, rated; and it is 
easy then to indicate it by distinctions and 
degrees of rank. 

But the ambition of the different mem- 
bers of a Group is vot imprisoned there | 
as in a cirele. The hierarchy extends 
beyond the Groups and rises to the Se- 
ries; from the Series of genus to the Se- 
ries of order, and se on. — And again, 
if we must have captains for the Groups, 
so we must have commanders of battal- 
ions for the wings and centre of the 
Series, colonels for the Series, generals 


for the brigades, and officers of stil high-; 


And still the 
beyond the 


er rank for the divisions. 
hierarchy stretches out 
Phalanx, rises, soars away, extending to 
the province, to the nation, to the glebe. 
When the Associative order shall have 
compassed the whole Globe, then will its 
affairs proeeed as unitarily as those of a 
Phalanx, of a provinee, of a nation; and 
the globe will thus be managed like the 
domain of a single man! 

When a person enrols himself in any 
Group of a Phalanx, he enters an army 
where the prospect of advancement is in- 
definite. He has before him a broad road 
and free scope ; a career in industry, in 
scienees, in arts, in administration. Cour- 
Ambition 
is good, for God has made it. ‘There is 
plenty of air here, and one may breathe 
at his ease. ‘There is fortune here, and 
there is glory, and there are noble 
rewards, and intoxicate  swecesses. 
Young men, the womes of Harmony will 
weave crowns for you. You krow net 
what awaits yeu ip the service of human- 
ity! Itis no longer the atmosphere of 
Civilization, with its dul) fumes, its reek- 
ing smells of misery, that leaden atmos- 
phere 
you down and kills. People do net eom- 
mit suicide when they are twemty years 


old, under this sky! 


Now men run after places, they crowd | 


into the service ef government. It is 
beeause these services eivil and military, 


bad as they are eompared with the de- | 


signs of nature, are organized ; it is be- 


cause here every one has at least the) 


hope of a future, of a career; becanse 
the sub-lieutenant and the lowest depwty 
expeet te rise and become somebody ; be- 
eause in short, in functions whieh eom- 
pose one great organic whole, which ave 
connected with the general mterests of 
the country, there is something in itself 


more large and honesable, than there is, 


in the labor of a man ealy speculating 
for himself, bound by no interest except 


chassing themselves both as to Labor and j that of his family, measuring cloth w his 


which discourages and weighs. 


TT 


shop, or selling candles at his counter: 
Moreover, in the government service, the 
produets of labor, the emoluments are 
fixed, regular, and not subject to those 
fluctuations. of which the chances often 
ruin the agriculturist, the manufactu- 
rer, the merchant in his isolated ope- 
rations, under the system of separate 
interests. 

In Harmony, the solidarity of all the 
productive branches in a Phalanx, of 
all the Phalanxes in a district, and so 
forth, established by a universal system of 
graduated mutual insurances, promises 
certain appointments to every functionary 
A minimum is guar- 
antied to him as a starting point; be has 
nothing to do but to gain and to march 
onwards, over the thousand roads of for- 
tune and of honor, which the regular in- 


in every function. 


corporation of all branches of industry 
lays wide open to energy and talent. 
And then the fanctionary in a Phalanx 
is no Jonger a laborer UPON WAGES, as he 
In Civilization, 
the king himself is but a hireling; it is 
ashame to see, at each commencement 
of a reign, how the wages of royalty 
and bartered. —Jn the 
Phalanx, the functionary is an associate 


would be in Civilization. 


are discussed 


who comes up, without begging, to take 
what belongs to him in the general pro- 
duct. It is a division of profits among 
A person is not paid by 
this one and that one, by a master, 
by the people, by the king; he takes his 
part, the part which properly is his. In 
reaping the fruits of Jabor, there remains 
neo trace, ne sign of servitude ; any more 


partners. 


than in the performance of the work it- 
self, where individual liberty is perfect, 
where each one chooses the function he is 
fond of, the companions whom he loves, 
and hstens only to his own inclinations, 
Oppression is no 
longer possible; it is human liberty, in 
its beauty and strength, free from all 
enemies, and seated on a firm foundation. 

Thus all branches of industry, all fune- 
tions are honored and honorable ; they 
_are all interlaced, and form one body and 
converge together towards the public 
prosperity. You have net interested 
yourself and cast your lot merely in the 
Groups ef labor, in the ranks of a pre- 
Alb these funetions are the 
branches of a tree, whose fruits nourish 
|and whese foliage preteets yeu ; all these 
labors are the springs which mingle their 
waters in the river whenee yeu drink. It 
is your Phalanx; its mehes are your 
riches ; its prosperity, its glory are mest 
dear te you, and all the Series form a 
mutual support in the Phalanx, like the 
battalions and regiments of an apmy ia 
battle. And the Phalanx is leagued with 


his ewn sympathies. 


fessien. 


iis province, the province with its nationy 
the nation with its continent, and: the contie 
' 
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nent with all humanity upou the globe, 
just a8 the individual is leagued with his 
Phalanx. 


IT. 


Then, when humanity shall have thus 
comprehended and accepted its Destiny, 
the result will be, all over the earth, a 
true TONE of sentiment and manners. 

This tone is not the bon fon of Civiliza- 
tion, Which cunsists in duing nothing, in 
passing one’s life like all these lazy nul- 
lities, both male and female, who stretch 
themselves on couches in the saloons of 
Paris and the Provinces — It is not éhat 
tone. 

In war, you know, good tone is to be 
brave, to march up in frout of fire, head 
With the 
gambler, it is good tone w lose with a 


erect and without flinching. 
good grace aad without a frown. In the 
ball-room, honor is with the intrepid 
dancer, who can keep it up for six hours, 
with sweat on his brow, without com- 
pluining or attempting to get rest. Ina 
political assembly, honor belongs to the 


impassioned word which carries all away, 


tu the strong and powertul voice, which, | 


from the tribune, seizes upon men’s wills 
and moulds them, commands the waves 
of opimon, conducts the billow at its 
pleasure — And in the Phalanx! 

In the Phalanx, it is honor to the most 
powerful in action, to the most cheerful 
in labor, to the most skilful in man- 
euvres! LIlovor to the battalions which 
in their uperations have displayed address 


courage ! 


aod = furce, intelligence and 
Honor to the honorable faculties of indus- 
trial service! Lloner to activity, to labor, 
to talent, to the learned man who makes 
a discovery, to the genius who creates! 
Honer above all to the intrepid compa- 
nies, Who take charge of the hard, repug- 
nant labors! Honor and glory to them, 


those sacred legions ef Unity, for they 


count large characters among them of 


deep and brilliant hue, devoted soldiers, 
spirits of high stamp ! 

Forth to the work, then, ye young men 
and old, ye children, women and young 
girls, the van and rear guard of human- 
ity! What suldier could be feeble in the 
Series and the Groups, when the Series 
are in rivalry, when the Groups are 
watchful, hold their breath, and criticise, 
encourage, excite, urge and charm each 
other ont Who, in the midst of these 
movements, in the bosom of this whirl- 
pool of actions and reactions, all impas- 
could remain cold, 
nullity! ‘To the 


work then, ye old men; the unitary ser- 


eS! 


sioned and converging 
a useless luiterer, a 


vice claims your talents, your experience 
and your light; it is fur you to counsel, 
for the young to execute! To the 
stronger sex belong the great mancuvres, 


to the weaker sex the occupations which 
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require less force, but more address and | the young girls would laugh at them ; thé 


taste ; to each according to his faculties | 
and his desires; and liberty to all ! 

What passion in these masses! what 
eager enthusiasm in these great accords’ 
between industrial comrades! And then 
again, there are ptaises to be merited in 


the Series, and crowns for tlie deserving | 


heads; and in the ranks of the Pha- 
lanxes, many blue eyes and many black 
eyes, and lips to be made to smile and 
hearts to be made to love! movement and 
passions, the chances of war, and in- 
trigues without end ! 

Oh! these are not your affected civili- 
zees, so varnished and sleek, petrified and 
cold to the touch as marble in winter! 
This is nut your pale, tarnished, frigid 
society ; the fair sun of the warm spring 
has risen and sheds light over the earth ; 
he has seattered the frosts, and made 
warm the nations! Upon the earth new 
human beiugs know each other, see each 
other, love each other, give themselves to 
one another in holy ties! Life circulates 
freely, passion leaps and sparkles, it ani- 
mates the individuals, it moves the 
masses ; humanity, which had been sleep- 
ing with bad dreams, has nuw awakened. 
Iriendship, Love, Ambition, Family, all 
beautiful and brilliant 
ducing charms of soul or sense now act; 
all forms of poesy break forth, all human 


energies are in full play! This is indeed 


life! life full of motion and variety and 


intrigue and joy ; life strong and full and 
Now 


you really believe in God, and the young 


rapid, life impassioned, life alive ! 


man is no Jonger robbed of fond illusions, | 


frozen at the contact of this life, when he 
approaches it with all the heart which 
God has given him. The reality sur- 
passes your desires; the pleasures and 
the joys exceed your faculties. Happi- 
ness in full streams floods the land of 
Harmony ; 


love and poesy. ... . FOR 


movement, 
rCiL HAS BECOME PLEASURE. 

Now, upon this globe of Harmony, the 
prevailing fone, or fashion, draws men to 
productite and attractive labor; hand to 
hand hamanity has met its globe; it has 
lannehed forth 
like a frigate under flying colors, spread- 
ing all her canvass to the winds: every- 
thing is borne along in the grand torrent 
of activity, in the great current of human- 
itary electricity. Now man is at his post 
in the universe, and does his work! And 
can you conceive of any who would stand 
aloof? O! ye idle ones, ye ‘ peuple 
called respectable and comme w faut, who 
pass your lives in doing nothing ;’” if, by 
any impossible chance, there should a 
company of sueh gentry drop down in the 
midst of the great scene of human indus- 
try, what a strange race they would ap- 


pear! People would go to lovk at them. 


accords, all se- 


all ie luxury and riches, all is | 


upon its active career, | 


children would hoot at them. These no- 
ble do-nethings would be more branded by 
opinion than the vagabonds are now; 
whom your society abandons without 
shelter, without occupation, without 
bread, and whem your wealthy do-noth- 
ings upbraid for having nothing to do and 
being vagabonds. But these hypotheses 
are idle, because such phenomefta can never 
be produced upon a-globe in Harmony. 
But look at this! 


timent, the esprit de corps, the sense of 


The corporate sen- 


_honor, and good tone, or fashion, have 


proved sufficient, in this subversive me- 
dium of civilization, to ennoble the most 
repugnant thing in the world, namely, 
war. Think you it is a natural thing to 
man, and against which nothing withia 
him revolts, to go and plunge a sabre into 
Think 


you that individuals isolated, calm, could, 


the bowels of a fellow being! 


without causes, without passion, in cold 
blood, pactice this ignoble, bloody indus- 
try? No. But form battalions, develop 
the esprit de corps, create rivalries, present 
standards, appeal to honer to bear them 
and defend them; to the brave, distine- 


‘tions and promotions! to the dead, funer- 


als! to the victors, triumphs! to all, a 
great voice, the voice of their country ; 
in short, arouse the human passions, and 
you shall see these same men rash with 
,loud songs to the combat ; you shall see 
ithem, for the sake of butchering their fel- 


low men, front pain and death, that is to 


say, front every thing which 1s most re- 
pugnant to haman nature !! 

And you have never thought of enno- 
bling labour, setence, industry; of doing 
for creative labor what you have done 
for murder; of lending it the snecor, tle 
attraction, the charm, the grand energy 
of the passions! ‘The stimulus you give 
to industry is, in the Antilles and in your 
model republics of Amerita, the whip of 
the task-master; and in your constitu- 
tional and regenerated monarchies of Eu- 
rope, the fear of starting :— add to which 
the love of money, aurt sacra fames, the 


gain, for the raw and 


greediness for bare g 


naked thing itself, a enpidity entirely sub- 
vetsive, egotistical, voracions, snilen and 
hase, like every individual appetite which 
is not allied with some sentiment of the 
soul, which is net borne along in the 
brilliant curtege of the noble, the poetic, 
the sublime, hamanitary passions. 

O wmoralisis, O moralists! eternal 
preachers that you are, will yon give it 
up at length! er do you stil] wish to keep 
repeating your worn ont litanies, three 
thousand years old, your ridiculous pater- 
-nosters about virtue, duty and love of re- 
labor? = =Will you sti rail 
against these passions, these pretended 
organization, which God has 


created to be the magnificent instruments 


peguant 


vices of 
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sing to the heavens? 
the wrong road, and it is high time to 


of the grand concert which the earth is to | this controversy ; and at a rough estimate, 
Indeed, you are on | it may be said that the whole comes under 


| 
| 


turn the bridle ;—if not, go on and let| 


pride have full mastery over you! 
world will do without you. 
Once more. The whole question is 


The | 


‘up the topic. 


reduced to this: whether you wil] organ- | 


ize Industry. When you have before 


your eyes masses of men organized in 
war; when you see that under this dise- 
pline, so false, so incomplete, so forced, 
great uses are already made of haman 
passion, and that this shadow of the true 
Serial order as applied to war, already 
suffices to make war attractive; if you 
do not, with us and like us, conclude that 
the Serial order applied to industry would 
make industry attractive to mankind, then 
you must conclude that God has dedicated 
man to murder and destruction, and that 
he has given him for this the faculties 
which he denies him for productive labor. 
God, then, has made man expressly for 


the service of Satan! Could Satan him- 


self have done better? 
In Harmony, FASHION WILL ATTRACT 


THE MASSES TO PRODUCTIVE AND ATTRAC- 


TIVE LABOR,— think upon it. 
All that is wanted is an experiment 
upon half a square league of ground. 


To be Continned. 


[From the People’s Journal.} 
LETTER FROM AMERICA. 
New York, Jaly 17, 1847. 

Few events that have recently taken 
place in England have given more pleas- 
ure to good minds and hearts in this coun- 
try than the establishment of the People's 
Journal, \ts appearance under such ex- 
cellent auspices, the manly tone it has 
maintained throughout, and the deep in- 
terest it manifests for the elevation of the 
masses, have refreshed our hopes, and 
made us exceeding glad. It came, too, 
in the nick of time, when we were most 
of us looking about for just such an organ 
to express the aspiration and upward ten- 
dencies of the age. 

No question is absorbing more atten- 
tron, ov the part of our leading mew and 
women, than this question of seeia) ame- 
lioration and progress. It bas become 
even a subject of warm and earnest dis- 
cussion in our daily newspapers, and im 
eur pulpits, both of which have been 
hitherto too mueh engaged in the mere 
polemics of partizan or sectarian warfare. 
Asa proof of this, I may state that the 
two most influential dathy papers in this 
city, attached to the Whig party, have 
been for several weeks earnestly debating 
the merits and demerits of the Social 
Science of Fourter. On the one side the 
Courrer and Engwrer, which aspires to 
be The Times of America, contends that 
his system is impracticable, and funda- 
mentally opposed to Christianity: while, 
on the other hand, the Tribune, edited by 
the famous Horace Greeley, one ef our 
noblest men, defends the schemes and 
doctrines of Fourier, with great sincerity 
and power. Sometimes three or 
long newspaper columns are devoted to 


four | 


‘have a word to say on 
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the eyes of nearly seventy thousand read- 
ers. But this is only one of the modes 
in which the subject is presented. Our 
churches are filled with it; and private 
conversation also very frequently takes 
In another letter I will at- 
tempt to give you some account of the 
practical movements which are making in| 
the co-operative cause. At present I 
the general sub- 
ject. 

If mere _ political 
achieve the complete intellectual and 
moral emancipation of the body of the 
people, it would have been long since 
done in this country. ‘here is no nation 
m the world in whieh greater political re- | 
forms have been accomplished than in 
this. The objects for which the liberal 
minds of other natiens are so painfully 
struggling, have heen Jong since con- 
quered by the American people, and now 
form part of their fundamental constitu- 
tion of government. Besides the invalu- | 
able common-law rights, which they 
inherit, as an indestructible treasure, from 


measures could 


‘their British ancestry, such as the trial by | 


jury, &c., they have acquired also, by 
their own legislation, a thousand super- 
added privileges and guarantees. The 
right of property is secured, in many of 
our states, even to women ; the elective 
franchise is in the possession of all; and 
no law can be passed without the formal 
and direct assent of the citizen. One 
would think, therefore, that as the people 
enjoy all power, they could do just what 
they pleased to benefitand improve their 
own condition, They have but to will it, 
you think, and the whole thing is done! 
But it is not so: for great and many as 
have been our political advances, with all 
the political and civil freedom that the 
masses enjoy, it is doubtful whether their 
social] condition is much better than that 
of the European nations. It is true, that 
it is much easier for poor men ** to make 
a living’ here, than in most of the older 
nations; but our superiority in that re- 
spect is owing more to the scareity of 
population, in connection with the extent 
and fertility of owr soil, than to any ad- 
vantages we may have reaped from our 
political progress. As the tide of emi- 
oration from the old world, and the natur- 
al inerease of our own people, fill up the 
waste places of the land, our society will 
exhibit nearly all the worst contrasts and 
vices of the worst European societies. 
This is not said to prejudice Republi- 
eanism in the minds of Europeans, nor to 
palsy the efforts of those generous spirits | 
who are laboring to cast off the weight 
of political despetisms. IT am fryself a) 
decided republican — perhaps some would 
eall me an ultra democrat. But at the 
same tine I am deeply convineed that no 
mere political changes can greatly aserst 
the people unless they are aceempanied 
by corresponding social changes. The 
whele history of this nation is @ mest, 
pregnant proof. We have, as before ob- 
served, all that we desire in the way of 
polities ; yet the great depressing tenden- 
eies which bear down the multitudes in 
Europe are every day becoming more and 
more active among us. Every day pev- 
erty is increasing, and that toe at a very | 


| interest 














| day the contrasts between splendid wealth 


and squalid and miserable destitution are 
growing more gaunt and fearful. In oth. 
er words, precisely the causes which jn 
Europe are leading to the enslavement of 
the laborers on one side, and the erection 
of a vast money feudalism on the other, 
are vigorously at work at the core of our 
social structure. 

Nor will this seem strange to any one 
who reflects that society here is construet- 
ed on the principle of antagonism and self- 
which has always prevailed, 
And it is a truth as solid as the granite 
hills of New-Hampshire, that until all our 
social relations are organized on a basis of 
mutnal interest and co-operation, no de- 
gree of political advancement, no diffusive 
benevolence, no internal advantage, will 
be able to raise the millions from their de- 
pendence, degradation, and wretchedness, 
We, who have watched the popular 
movement in this country, know this faet, 
and commend it to the attention of all 
politicians and philanthropists. 

The benefits which the people have 
reaped from their political constitution 
are, | conceive, as follows : — 


Ist. An emancipation from a great 
many oppressive and useless laws, which 
have fettered the energies of trade, and 
depressed the free development of the 
popular mind, 

2nd. A solid satisfaction in the exer- 
cise of their just rights, which make them 
not only the friends of public order and 
peace, but the enthusiastic defenders of 
just government, of which they feel them- 
selves to be a part. And, 

3rd. The distribution of power through 
a regularly subordinated organization of 
townships so that it is quite impossible for 
any great central despotism to grow up 
and invade their prerogatives. But the 
most valuable of these benefits is the last ; 
and is the peculiar distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this nation —the great truth 
which it has contributed to the political 
philosophy of the world. Yet foreigners 
find it difficult to understand our arrange- 
ments in this respect—all, except De 
Toequeville and that noble lady, Miss 
Martineau. 

Of course these influences have some 
effect upon the social condition of the 
people ; but they are very much neutral- 
ized by the want of an industrial organi- 
zation. Ifthe Americans would but carry 
the principles of organization adopted in 
thetr government down into the relations 
of trade, they would make a prodigious 
step tewards social perfection and justice. 
But as it is, with the competitive system 
in full operation — they lose the immense 
advantages they maght otherwise enjoy. 
lt is a happy sign, however, that they 
are begimamg to perceive this, ard ture 
their attention te the great prejeets of 
social reform whieh are every where the 
order of the day. What have they done, 
or what eam they eontemplate will form 
the subject of another epistie. 

In booking baek, I find I have already 
written you an essay, instead of a letter. 
But | cannot conclude withent saying 
how much amused we have been here 
with the speculations of the English 
press, as to the real existence of Mr. 


‘Herman Melville, the author of those ex- 


quisite works, Typee and Omoo. One 


rapid rate; every day, as our statisties | journal that I have seen, demonstrates 
show, popular iguorance is spreading, in| 
spite of all the provision of Government 
and the efforts of benevolence ; and every | 


conclusively, and in the most seientifie 
manner, that no such person exists. For 
the information of the writer and othess, 


SOT 








jet me say that [ saw him in Albany the | 
other day as large as life, where he and 
his family are well known, and his narra- 
tives, bearing a little artistic ornament, are 
held to be the authentic production of the 
writer, under no assumed name, but under 
his own veritable Christian and patronyin- 
ic designation. It is no unusual thing, 
by the way, for our young men of for- 
tune to go as sailors to the Seuth Seas, 
in quest of adventure. 
Yours truly, 
Parke Gopwin. 








THE EXPRESS DOING THE CRITICAL. 

In a recent notice of Briancourt’s Or- 
ganization of Labor,’ the Express took 
gccasion to say that 

“All of them (Social Reformers) di- 
rectly or indirectly, and most of them 
avowedly, attempt to destroy belief in the 
Christian religion. The large mass of 
the Communists, (we believe we have 
the right word,) from Robert Owen and 
Fanny Wright down, are open denunciat- 
ors of Christianity.” 

In reply to this, we stated the facts 
that the first Christian Church was tho- 
roughly Communist (see Acts, ii. 44,) 
and that every Communist society now 
existing in this country or anywhere else, 
so far as we have knowledge, is emphat- 
ieally C hristian — including the Shakers, 
Economy, Zoar, Ebenezer, &c. There 
are Infidels who are members of Clubs 
that falk in favor of Communism, but ev- 
ery successful effort at practical Commun- 
ism has been uniformly Christian, and 
generally of the faith termed Evangelical 
or Orthodox. How much better they are 
on this account is not now question ; 
the simple fact stands in striking contrast 
to the random gabble of the Express. 
Yet that paper returns to the charge on 
Saturday in the following terms : 

** The discovery that the first disciples 

n Acts, or that the Shakers are Fourier 
in will be new to the world, and would 
make St. Peter himself laugh outright. 
But if it be true that the first converts 
and the Shakers are Fourierites, what be- 
comes of the claims of Fourier to the dis- 
covery! The Tribune contends, or re- 
commends a work which contends, that 
Fourier discovered ‘at the commencement 
of this century a new sucra/l science!’ 
Now, it seems, it is only Shakerism' 
And the world has been called upon by 
these European quacks, and by the Tri- 
bune in particular, to advocate Shakerism 
under the names of Social Science and 
Association, and a hundred other humbug 
names. . This slander on Shaker- 
isin, by trying tu identify it with Fourier- 
ism, is too false, however, not to be re- 
buked.’’ 

Thus the Express, chased out at one 
hole, runs in at another, and chatters 
away about the Shakers, &c. not being 
Fourierites, as though we had ever said 
they were! Communist was its own 
chosen term, in order to lug in Robert 
Owen and Fanny Wright,’ of whom 
both have been and the former certainly 
is a Communist, while neither ever was 
or pretended to be a ‘ Fourierite,’— quite 
the contrary. It is by this dodging from 
one thing to another that the Express 
contrives to keep itself in countenance 
and gabble on. 
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all his followers are utterly hostile to 
Communism, proclaiming that ‘* Commnn- | 
ity of Property is the grave of Individual | 
Liberty.” True, they admit and war 
against many of the same evils exposed 
and denounced by Communists, bat their 
plans fer redressing them are radically | 
different. ‘They hold that every individu- | 
al should be owner of material wealth 
created by his own labor, or bequeathed | 
to him by those who have fairly acquired | 
it. They hold that he who can by 
a or skill, or genius, accomplish 
or earn in one day as much as ten com- 
mon men, has a clear right to a proper- 
tionate excess of product, and that indi- | 
vidual ambition or acquisition need not, 
and, under proper conditions, does not| 
conflict with general comfort and well- 
being. They agree with Commanists in 
affirming that Soeiety, or the State, 
should bring within the reach of each in- 
dividual thorough Education with ample 
Sustenance up to the time that he is able 
to earn for himself, and afterward Op- 
portunity to Labor; but, while Comman- 
ists affirm absolutely the right of all men 
to a share of the good things of this life, 
Associationists maintain that a man who 
will not work has no elear right to eat. 
What Associationists demand is for every 
one a fair chance, and an Organization of 
Labor which shall secure the greatest 
practicable product of Industry generally, 
with perfect justice in distribution and 
economy in consumption. — We do not) 
expect the Express to publish this exposi- 
tion, but is it too much to ask it to keep 
it in memory ? 

What is claimed as the discovery of 
Fourier is his plan of Industrial and Do- 


mestic Association, harmonizing Liberty 
with Order, rendering Industry Attractive, | 


and blending Community of Interest with 
Individuality of Possession —in short, se- 
curing the advantages of Communism and 
Isolation and avuiding the disadvantages 
of each. Sach is the Social Science of 
the ‘* Fourierists ’’ so called, which is ut- 
terly unknown to Shakers or any other 
Communists. Can this be misunder- 
stood ! — Tribune. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. GORSSE, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


CHAPTER III. 


Analysis af the Passwwns. 
If, then, Passiona] Attraction is both 
the index and the instrument of our des- 
tiny, it becomes necessary to spread open 
this sheaf of Passions, in order to analyze 
their various elements. As the seven 
colors which compose the luminous prism 
reflect an infinite variety of shades; as 
the seven notes of the musical scale di- 
vide themselves under the hands of the 
composer to form endless and melodious 


combinations,— so nothing is more varied 


in its aspects and effects, richer in hues, | 


fancies, accords and contrasts, than the | 
living harmonicon of our Passions. 
However, under this muliphiowy of 





" tenes 1 according to Act of Congre 38, in 
the year 1847, by Jean M. Patisse, in the 


we repeat it’ — Assocrationtsts are NOT! Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massa- 
Fourier and 


Communisis —far from it. 


chusetts 


| effects i is ; plainly seen the Unity of cause ; 

the fundamental passions are always and 
every where the same. This is why 
philusophers, poets, and novelists have 
been able to sketch general types, in 
which each one discovers some traits of 
his own nature; this is why we under- 
stand history, 

In all ages, men’s hearts have palpitat- 
ed with love or ambition, seught luxury 
and pleasure, desired friendship, admired 
self-sacrifice. How does it happen, then, 
that in spite of the evident identity of the 


| passions, their scieutific classification, 


the laws of their harmony, their real ten- 
dencies have been so imperfectly ascer- 
tained? The moralists of aacient and 
modern times confine themselves to the 
deseription of isolated passional facets 
without ever offering any complete or in- 
The variety of 
existing prejudices 
hold them back and frighten them ; thev 
blame in one place what they approve in 


telligible generalization. 
effects confuses them ; 


another ; and asa general rule, the sue- 
cess and the vast proportions of a Pas- 
sional act, are in their eyes, the proof 
and exponent of its moral value. 

We have seen, occasionally, writers 
gifted with a penetrating genius, such as 
La Bruyere, Moliére, La Fontaine, Wal- 
ter Scott, single out with their delicate 
instrument, a particular fibre of the 
soul, and unfeld with wonderful acute- 
ness, to our view, its multiform develop- 
ment; but they always observe it isolat- 
edly, and without regard to the influence 
of the mediwm in which it was compelled 
to act. 

The works of these men shine only by 
their details and their witticisms. They 
are, if | may presume to say it, mere fan- 
ciful caricatures, psychological sketches, 


‘rather than living and synthetic pictures 
‘of the soul. 


We can offer several reasons for it: first, 


‘the difficulty inherent in the study of the 
‘internal motions and movements ; second, 
‘the imitative and plodding spirit, which 


held literature a prisoner within the 
circle of classical traditions, and kept the 
wake of the ancients ia 
all they taught that was not in direct op- 


moderns in the 


position to the doctrines of the Gospel ; 
finally, both ancients and moderns were 
equally ignorant of the power and gran- 
deur of the Passions. As asceticism had 
already cursed them, the moralists under- 
took to crush or expel them. ‘They gave 
them names only to proseribe them ; and 
confounding always effects with causes, 
| saw bad principles where there was only 
/an accidental deviatioa. 

| For to stady the passions to some pur- 
pose, the first step was, as we have al- 
ready said, to discover their uses, and 
to feel that in- 


| dustrial life is only the continuous develop- 


acknowledge their value ; 
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ment of the passions; that human society 
is moved only by the passions. It was 
also particularly necessary to have faith 
enough in God to refrain from uttering 


blasphemies and anathemas against his | 
works, when they are not readily under-, 


stood. With these conditions, Passional 


Man was a book open for all to read. 


In the first place, we possess five sens- 


es, which are our medium of intercourse 
with the world. 


To supply the wants of physical life, | 
and initiate the soul into the enjoyment of! 
the beautiful : —such are the instinctive | 


functions of the senses. 
a first group of attractions, well defined, 


and very distinct, although leading to a’ 


double purpose, or as Fourier says, setting 
in motion a double spring, the material 
and the spiritual. ‘The senses impel man 
to satisfy his corporeal instincts, converg- 
ing toa common centre, health and lax- 


ury, (Material spring.) Moreover, they 


minister to his enjoyment of the arts, | 


painting, musie, exhibitions, dances, ete. 
ete., (Spiritual spring.) 


This group forms a centre of attraction, 
which may be designated under the gen-| 


eral name Sensitive, and which though it 


can not be satisfied without the assistance | 


of society around, has nevertheless for 
its special sphere, the satisfaction of per- 
sonal wants. It is then only indirectly 
The epicure, the fops by profes- 
sion, and the artists, have a rich sensual 
organization, Francis I. eould be sin- 


social. 


gled out as a characterial type of the ge-| 


nus. 

Next above, and in a superior stratum, 
are the passions of the affective order, 
all having sympathy for their prime mo- 
tive. There exist between men relations 
of affection of four kinds, viz: 


Relations between men and women, | 


—( Love.) 

Relations between parents and children, 
— (Familism.) 

Relations between persons of the same 
sex,— (Friendship.) 

Relations between superiors and infe- 


riors,— (Ambition, or sentiment of order | 


and hierarchy.) 

‘The two springs, the material and the 
spiritual, are equally avident in all these 
relations. 

Friendship, or universal relation: 

Material spring,— League for industrial 
purposes, 

Spiritual spring,— Affinity of charac- 
ters, of ideas and tastes. 

Ambition, or relation of the individual to a cor- 
poration : 

Materia! spring,— League for interest. 

Spiritual spring,— League for glory. 
Love: 

Material spring,— Physical or sensual 
love, f 


Spiritual spring,— Platonic love. 


eo? 


Here is, then, | 
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| Familism : 

Material spring,— Ties of consanguin- 
ity. 
| Spiritual Spring,— Ties of adoption. 

When the material spring acts singly, 
the passion lacks nobleness ; if the spirit- 
nal spring, ouly, is the motive, the passion 
loses in point of nsefulness. 

The affeetions obtain successively the 


|produces in man calculating or te. 
flective zeal. 

3. The Alternating, passion for Change, 
disposes man to seek variety in his labors 
and in his pleasures. 

| Under its influence, all our faculties, 
mental and corporeal, are successively 
‘brought into play; points of contact with 


society become more numerous, and we 


ascendancy in the various periods of thereby avoid monotony, exclusiveness, 


‘life. 
| In Infaney, — Friendship. 
| In Youth, — Love. 
In Adult age, — Love and Ambition. 
In Mature age, — Ambition. 
In Old age, — Familism. 
Again these four Passions are divided 
into two moods, the major and the minor. 


Ambition and Friendship form the major | 


mood, in which man occupies the first 
rank ; Love and Familism belong to the 
minor mood, in which woman is superior 
to man, 

The different tendencies of the four 
groups deserve to be noticed. 

In Friendship. The tone is, Equality, 
and confusion of ranks. 

In Ambition. The tone is, deference 
of inferiors to superiors. 

In Love. 
the stronger to the weaker. 

In Familism. 
of superiors to inferiors. 

This second centre of attractions has 


. . > | 
received from Fourier the name of Affec- 
tive. Itis essentially social, and conse- | 


quently more elevated and religious than 
ithe first (the sensitive), since it draws 


man from individualism, and induces him | 
Tt tends | 


_to unite with his fellow beings. 
to the formation of Groups. 


We come now to the Passions whose | 


power as social motives is the greatest. 
‘of distributives or directors, because 
their office is to distribute, equalize, and 
give a direction to the general activity. 
They are three in number, namely : 

The Passion of Accord or Compo- 
site, — (Enthusiasm.) 


The Passion of Discord or Cabaliste, 
,— (Rivalry.) 

| ‘The Passion of Alternation or Papil- 
lonne, — ( Variety.) 

| 4. The Composite, passion of Accord, 
| evolves enthusiasm from the masses, what 
is called Corporate spirit (esprit de 
corps), generates honor, the irresistible 
‘impulse which overcomes all obstacles. 
Its characteristic action on man is to pro- 


duce blind or unreflecting zeal. 


| 


2. The Cabalist, passion of Discord, of 


emulation, of intrigue, stimulates to la- 
_bor by the hope of success ; it transforms 
| the life of man. 
the laborer, forgetting fatigue and obsta-| i 


The artist, the scholar, 


cles, surpasses himself, and performs 


The tone is, deference | 


Fourier designates them under the name | 


and isolation. By it, labor becomes more 
attractive, and consequently more produe- 
tive. 

| Fourier has given to this passion the 
| name of its most graceful symbol, Pa- 
pillonne, 

| ‘* These three passions,’’ says M. de Pom. 
pery, ‘love of variety, of accord, and of 
discord, modulate on the five sensitive 
and the four affective, as upon so many 
simple keys ; they alternate, combine, and 
contrast them.”’ 


We have now glanced at the principal 
attractions of man; we have ascertained 
and defined: Five Sensitive, four Affec- 
tive, and three Distridutive. The first fo- 
cus radiates on individual life. The see- 
ond tends to the formation of Groups; 
and the third requires for its free develop- 


The tone is, deference of ment, industrial combinations, and larger 


aggregations of persons, to which we 
shall in anticipation give the name of Se- 
ries. But as the luminous rays, with 
their infinite variety of shades, converge 
towards the Sun, to form a Lomogeneous 
unity; so too the Passions converge 
_towards a common centre, which is the 
complete summary of human attractions, 
the highest aspiration of our nature. Of 
all living creatures man alone possesses 
_a sense of justice and order, by which 
his actions are controlled ; even when his 
interest, standing in opposition to social 
institutions, strongly impels him to disor- 
\der, he experiences a_ heart-breaking, 
which is as the last homage offered up 
to his true destiny. 

This sentiment is generally called con- 
science, or knowledge of good and evil; 
but it is clear that it is not knowledge, for 
according to the interpretation of times 
‘and places, its commands are most con- 
itradictory. It is then an instinctive im- 
pulse, a passion, but the most elevated of 
all, sinoe it gives a moral character to our 
| actions ; but it does more stil]. From 
| the love of good itself, to Religious Seati- 
ment, is but a single step, or rather they 
are one and the same, Thus it makes 
|man religious and moral. Does not this 
indicate plainly that it is the passion of 
great souls; of those who, before and 
above all, aspire to good; of those Mes- 
siahs of truth, who guide humanity in 


| its progress? It is the squree of deep 








inspirations and sublime sacrifices. It 
explains fully the profound saying of a 
| works that will immortalize his name; it| moralist: Great thoughts come from the 
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heart. 
Unityism marked it with his seal of matlie- 


matician and artist. 
represent the most comprehensive and 
humanitary aspiration of our nature, and 
therefore bear the signs of the most reli- 


gious unity? Does it not sum up in one 


Does it not indeed | 


sentiment, all social wants and develop- | 


ments ? 

Finally, Unityism is the culminating 
passion of humanity, which has no other 
guide: it absorbs hostile and 
mationalities brotherhood. 
The formation of the pacific unity of the 


in universal 


narrow 


Globe is at this day the general and high- | 


est aim of Religion and Philosophy. 
Let us now take a bird's 
the passions. 


eye view of 


Taste } 
Hearing { Health, to Lux- 
Smell ury, to the en- 


Sight — of the 


Leading to 
Sensitives 
Touch Arts. 

‘Ambition 2 major )} 
Friendship § mood { 


I, ove 
Familism 


Leadi’g 
to 


¢ minor 
§ mood j Groups 


Affectives 


Cabalism Leading to the 
Composite > formation of Se- 
Papillonne J ries. 


Uwsityism, or RELIGION, 


Distributives 


Every man has these passions, but not 
the Dominant 
Key note gives the general tone, 
character, and defines its degree. 


or 


the 


in the same degree: 


persons have ne dominant or ruling pas- 
sion ; 
and without individuality; others have 
several four; the 
power of a character is in proportion to 
the number and kind of 
The Dominant inflaences the whole pas- 


they are characters of low degree 


tonics, two, three, 


its Dominants. 


sional scale, stamps on it its character, 
its color, gives rise to innumerable combi- 
nations, and desires, and rouses them all 
to converge towards itself. With woman 
fur example, in whom the minor affections 
are dominant, every thing is tinged with 


sympathy. Religion, the arts, luxury 


ete., have for their basis and inceutives 
and Familism. 
the passions which developed themselves 


Love The Sensitives are 
first in a man as in @ nation. 
tion to Unity denotes 
phasis. 

We might say by way of example, 
that Italy has for dominants the Sensi- 
tives; England the Distributives, Cabal- 
ist, Composite, (patriotism) and Ambi- 
Franee the Affectives, with also a 
Francis I. the 


But aspira- 
its most elevated 


tion ; 
germ of Unityism. In 


Fourier in giving it the name of | laws place them. 


THE TSS STNG eM 


E cil may spring ‘from | 
three principal causes. A passion, com- 
pressed, impeded in its development, re- 
sists and gathers strength from the very 
a river that we 


Opposition it meets, as 
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persons were deiteg to manage all inter- 
nal and external affairs, at the head of 
whom stand Messrs. R. Baker and Ja- 
cob Henrich, who are vested jointly and 


severally wiih a general Trusteeship of 


should attempt te stop ia its course, accu- | 


mulates its waters, overflows its banks, 
sweeps away all impediments, and car- 
ries ruin and devastation all around. Or 
when a passion is aroused, and left to act 
without guide or counterpoise, 


peas when fanatical declaimers inflame 


ithe Swciety with 


as hap-| 


the religious passions, and lead them to! 


| 


of a passion, succeeds in throwing it out, 


Or finally Intel- 
the true cause and purpose 


persecution and murder. 
lect, mistaking 


of its natural sphere of action. Then 


| ask, 


take place what Fourier calls Passional] 


| Recurrences or Inversions; they are man- 


| spring war, 


Some | 


| ject. 


Sensitives had full sway; in Henry IV.| 


the Affectives; In Louis XIV. 
sions of rivalry and movement ; 
magne, Unityism. 


in Charle- 


All passions, when badly directed, can} new 


It is | 


produce the most disastrous effects. 
what Fourier calls their subversive mood, 
which is a result not of the 


passions, but of the false conditions in 


nature of 


the pas- | 


ifestations of unnatural tendencies op- 


posed to order, which misleading and en- 


slaving man, make of him a permanent 


enemy of the general order; that is, 


abnorinal inclinations, subversive of order, 


manifest themselves, distract, mislead, 


and render man a permanent enemy of 


From these various causes 
theft, 


ceneral order. 
murder, 


idleness, gambling, debauchery, &c. It 


can be affirmed, 
sions, acting in the subversive 


mood, cor- 


'e - ge. | . : 
that the power of pas-/ one of these spheres without necessita- 


| Intellectual and Religious : 
| up. 


| 
prostitution, | 


responds to their power in the Harmonic | 


mood. Religious passion, for example, 


the most important of human attractions, 


has it not when badly directed, produced | 


in the world the most frightful disorders? 

The sum of attractions composes the Au- 
man sou, using that word as synonymous 
Man, as 


through 


with the animus of the ancients. 


we have already said, acts only 


passional impulsions, which all tend to the 
attainment of happiness. To complete 
this psychological study, it would be ne- 
cessary to add an analysis of the intellect 

facul- 


(mens), Which should include the 


ties of comparison, judgment, memory, 
analogy, generalization, &c.; also the 


special faculties, corresponding to the in- 


' 


‘that it is generally 


the Association, and who are highly qual- 
ified for their important duties. Thus 
entire unanimity has 
resolved to remain united, and entered 
into arrangements which will seeure to it 
a long ceutinuance of contentment and 
prusperity. 


[From the New York Tribune.]} 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


‘To many persons perhaps, the title at 
the head of our remarks may seem de- 
void of meaning. ‘** What,’’ they will 
**is the Organization of Labor! *’ 
We will endeavor to explain. 

All men who are not ignorant must 
admit that since the commencement of 
historical records there has been a vast 
progress in the Human Family: this, ia 
our belief, has not taken place without 
the cognizance and action of the Divine 
Providence. It has been four-fold: Ma- 
terial or Industrial, Social or Political, 
in these four 
growth of fumanity is summed 
‘These four branches are most inti- 
mately connected together ; so much se, 
indeed, that a step forward in any one 
influences and impels the others. Man- 
kind cannot make a decided advance ia 


the whole 


ting advances in the others. The four 
taken together form a sort of cone, of 


which the Material is the base and the 
Religious the apex. 
Well, then, with this 


mind, look inte History. 


distinction ia 
You will see 
the narrative of twa 
modes of action, namely: Individual ac- 
tion and organized action. Of these the 
individual always precedes the other, but 
the organized aiways indicates that there 
has been It is always more 
powerful, more complete and more per- 
manent. This is not surprising. Organ- 
ization is the Law of Nature, of Man, of 
God. All things seek un. Whatever 
possesses any vitality, seeks to assimilate 
to itself what is kindred or adaptive, 


progress. 


| and to organize the same into a consistent 


whole. Ideas, 


body 


truths, aspirations, em- 
themselves and become eilicient la 


| 
this way. 


numerable functions of public or private | 


life. 
luw us to discuss this branch of the sub- 
Our purpose was to reinstall the 
passional element in its true position, 
and point out its principal features. 
will now proceed to seek the law of co- 
ordination of attractions, and apply it to 
Social Science. 
To be Continued. 


Rappe’s Society. We noticed the 
other day the death of George Rapp, the 


|} contains two great facts. 


We, 


In History, then, Organization indicates 


“ns ’ se | Progress, and progress requires organiza- 
The limits of this work dou not oe preg e 


The terms are correlative. To go 
a little farther, we may say that History, 
in so far as it is the record of Progress, 
These are Or- 
ganization and preparation therefor. 

Let us look at this more closely. In 
the savage horde there is no governmeat, 
or at least as near an approach to that as 
possible. Each brave makes war for 
himself, and avenges his own wrongs, 


}is his own policeman, judge and execu- 


pe 
tener. 


,celebrated founder of Economy, situated | 


which the power of ignorant and stupid | 


Since 
have 


in Western Pennsylvania. 


articles of association been 


then 


drawn up for the Society, by Daniel Ag- | 


new, Esq. of Beaver, and Hoa. Waher 
Forward, of Pittsburg. ‘They were sub- 
scribed by i remaining members of the 
old organization, on the 2th inst., when 
in general meeting a Council of Nine 


llere is no Organization, but on- 
ly the merest germ of it. Itis, too, the 
lowest state of Human society. It is, 
however a state of preparation. 

After the Savage we find the Barbarie 
state. Here is an improvement, and 
what does it consist in? Ia the organi- 
zation of War and in the beginning of 
Industry. Barbarism is essentially mili- 
tary, and War is essentially barbarous and 
nothing else. The government in bar- 
barism is despotic, and this is the ouly 








te 


; 
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government possible in an army, even if! 
it hethe army of a Republic. Butas War| 
is a necessity in the career of Humanity, | 
its thorough, seientific organization is) 
something gained. Thereby it becomes 
eoherent and effective, and will the soon-' 
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lous, because every way wasteful to ar) 
tempt to conduct an asylum for the blind, 
for instance, with the inmates scattered 
about in twenty or thirty separate domes- | 
tic establishments ? 

A cotton faetory oecurs to us a6 an il- 


—— ae 





——————————— 


still continued. By this we only mean 
that whatever we secure is by overcoming 
many difficulties. Our triumphs, humble 
though they be, are achieved in the same 
manner that the poet, or the sculptor, or 


er have aceomplished its work and be Justration. There labor is to a good eX-| the chemist, achieves his, by labor, by ap- 


done away with. 

Take another example: Men given 
to thought, the studious explorers of | 
former wisdom, the seekers after the 
laws of Nature, instinetively communi- 
eate the knowledge they have gained. 
Young persons gather around them as 
disciples. In due evurse of time these 
isolated laborers in the field of learning 
and science come together and the Univer- 
sity is organized, — not a transient organ- 
ization like war, but, though from time 
to time modified, a permanent one, be-| 
cause it subserves a permanent want in| 
society. 

Again: The Savage has one or two 
rudest musical instruments. They are 
gradually improved and others are invent- 
ed. At last music js, so to say, organized 
by the association of all these perfected 
instruments in a complete orchestra, and 
the sublime Symphonies of Beethoven | 
are given to the world, which without | 
such an organization would be impossi- | 
ble. 

We might multiply these examples. In 
each of the four spheres of Man's de- 
velopment, progress bas been in propor- 
tion to the completeness of the organiza- 
tion, For instance: One great glory of 
civilization in enlightened countries, and 
especially in this country, is the perfec- 
tion and liberality of our public charita- 
ble institutions. ‘They are truly noble. 
Go back to the savage state and you 
find no such thing. There the weak 
and aged are left miserably to perish. 
By degrees the benevolent sentiments are 
roused. Good men and women go about 
relieving the distressed, and ponring 
balm into the wounds of the afflicted. 
This is the preparation. The organiza- 
tion comes in season. What makes the 
excellence of the institutions which 
among us are shown to strangers more 
proudly than Crown jewels, is the per- 
fection in which they are organized, the | 
intimate association of all their parts. | 
Without that we could not boast of them. | 
They are, however, sti}] suceptible of im-| 
provement both in principle and prac- | 
tice. 

Now what we mean by the Organiza- 
tion of Labor is the application to indus- 
try of the principle of Combination, of 
orderly Co-operation. Go into one of 
our townships and see each man tilling | 
his litle farm in isolation or with one or 
two hired laborers. Here is no organiza- 
tion ; it is like the savage fighting on his | 
own hook, compared to a well ordered, | 
diseiplined army; it is like a lonely 
teacher of a single branch of seience, 
eompared to a University; it is like one 
instrument compared to an orchestra, a) 
good thing, but comparatively inefficient 
and imperfect. In union there is 
ztrength, 


Enter these farm houses and observe 
the domestic labors. Kach family cooks, 
bakes, washes for itself. Each has 
its own fire, its own simple utensils. 
What waste, what imperfection, in com- 
parison with ap establishment for the ae- 
commodation of the same number of per- 
sons where all these labors aré organized | | 


‘tent organized, and who does not know | 


the vast improvements in the manufacture 
of Cotton which have followed on that or- | 
ganization’ Similar improvements are 
sure to take place in every branch of in- 
dustry into which the principle of combi- 
nation or association is introduced, and | 
the more thoroughly and entirely it is in- | 
troduced the greater the consequent 
gain. 

To go farther, we hold the conviction | 
that agricultural, domestic, and indeed 
every branch of labor, is susceptible of 
heing organized; and, more than that, 


that all branehes of labor carried on in a 


community may be organized or associat- | 
ed together, with even greater benefits 
than must aecrue from the organization of 
any one. 

Moreover, as organization is the great 
means of progress, and as all depart- 
ments of human improvement are con- 
nected together, it follows that the organ- 
ization of Labor will favor the cause of 
religion, of science, of social purity and 
refinement. It thus appeals not only to 
the Economist, but to the Christian, the 
Scholar, and the Lover of his Fellow 
Man. It will not only provide work for 
all who desire to work, and assure to 
each the just share which his capital, his 
talent and his toil have had in the com- 
mon product, but its influence will extend 
into the higher departments of life. It 
will tend to a vast increase in production, 
and will establish Justice in the distriba- 
tion of wealth. It will eall out to the at- 
most, and reward, the peculiar endow- 
ments of every individual, while it will 
employ them for the advantage of all. | 
It will not only elevate the peace, order, 
and morality of society toward the 
Christian ideal, but it will give a free ac- | 
tion to the individuality of every man, 
and neither exercise nor permit mental or 
physical despotism over any. 


For the Harbinger. 


TRUMBULL PHALANX. | 


Enclosed we send $2 for the Har-, 
binger for one year, to be sent to the fol- 
lowing address: ‘TrumBuLL PHaALAnx 
Ligrary, Braceville, Trumbull Co. , Ohio.’ | 
The above sum is a donation made by J. 
J. Cook, of Providence, R. I., who is | 
one of a Committee of thirteen, of the} 
American Union, for taking into consid- | 
eration the establishment of a Model 
Phalanx, also of a Committee to examine 
the condition of the existing Associations. 
Accordingly, Mr. C. is this summer on a/| 
tour of examination, and has just left us| 


! 
} 
| 
} 


for Wisconsin, and having remained with 
/us about a week has afforded us, by his 


politeness and freedom of communication, | 
a cheerful entertainment. He has made 
such an inquiry into our standing as will, 
enable him to report to the Union at con- | 
siderable length. 

In connection with the above we might | 


plication ; and we believe that to produee 
the most useful and beautiful things, the 
most labor and pains are necessary. We 
believe that it is God's appointment that 
the fruits of the laboring man ovly are ta 
be blessed. Count the steps, the many 
movements of the muscles, and sweat 
drops, absolutely necessary to produce a 
loaf of bread! The Maguetic ‘Telegraph 
was necessarily preceded by a thousand 
observations and experiments. All trath 
is heralded into the world by Harbingers, 
Aud without them no trath has yet ap- 
peared. Further, the Law of Progress 
demands growth. How absurd should 
one look for a man to be born full grown, 
and possessed of reasoning powers in per- 
fect operation? It is contrary to Nature, 
Then, according to her analogies, how 


can we expect to succeed in any other 


way than in obeying her laws! We ean- 
not be matured ull we grow. Let us 


then, be content to learn and unlearn; 
and though we stumble aud fall, though 
discouragement rise before us on each 
side of us, aud though friends prove false, 
still we will thank God that we are dorn, 
aod that the obstacles before us are like 
those before the infant child, whieh day 
by day vanish. Even so is it with us— 
they vanish. 

Our present difficulties are, first, want 
of a sufficient number to enable us to es- 
tablish independent groups, as Fourier 
has laid down. The present arrangement 
is as though we were all inone group; 
what is earned by the body is divided 
among individuals aecording to the 
amount of labor expended by each. 
Were our branches of business fewer, (for 
we carry on almost every branch of in- 
dustry necessary to support us) we could 
organize with less danger of interruption, 
which at present would be incessant; yet, 
at the same time, there would be less 
choice of employment. Our number is 
about two hundred and fifty, and that of 
laboring men not far from fifty. This 
want of a greater number is by no means 
a serious difficulty, sill, one we wish 
were corrected by au addition of scien- 
tific and industrious men, with some cap- 
ital. 

Again, when the season is wet, we 
have the fever and ague among us to 
some extent, though previous to our lo- 
eating here the place was healthy. 
Whether it will be healthy in the future, 
we, of course cannot determine, but see 
no reason why it may not. The ague is 
by no means dangerous, but it is quite 


Who dves not see that it would be ridicu-| add that our progress and prosperity are | disagreeable, and during its continuance, 








is quite discouraging. Upon the ap. 
proach of cold weather it disappears, and 
we recover, feeling as strong, as hopeful 
as ever. Other diseases do not visit us, 
and the mortality of the place is low, av- 
eraging thus far almost four years, less 
than two annually, and these were chil- 
dren. 
all cause of the ague may be removed by 


We are convinced, however, that 


a little outlay, which, of course, we shall 
make. 

These are our chief incumbrances at 
present , others have existed equally dis- 
evuraging and have been surmounted. 
The time was when our very existence 
for a period longer than a few months, 
was exceedingly doubtful. 7 vo or three 
heavy payments remained due and our 
creditor was pressing Now we shall 
not owe him a cent till next April. By 
the assistance of our Pittsburg friends and 
Mr. Van Amringe we have been put In 
this situation. About half of our debt 
of about $7,000, is paid. A 
Englishmen, (Wm. Bayle in particular,) 


‘ 


honor to 


who have thus set an example to the 
** sons of "76."’ 

But we will not weary you further; — 
Suffice it to say, however, that we are liv- 
ing comfortably, we have bread and to 
spare, which our industry has | roduced, 
and this same industry is now about turn- 
ing its attention to the achievment of that 
which has a tendency to elevate and re- 
fine. Truth and Labor renovate the 
Yours, Truly. 

N.C. Meexer, Cor. Sec’: 


, ° ‘* 


world. 


Bracevitce, O., August 11, 1947 


{From the New York Tribune.) 


wr The Express has an article on 
‘‘ Fourierism and its Developments,’’ in 
which it is difficult to determine whether 
falsehood or folly predominates. For 
example of the falsehood 

“All of them [Social Reformers] 
directly or indirectly, and most of them 
avowedly, attempt to destroy belief in 
the Christian religion. ‘The large mass 
of the Communists, (we believe we have 
the right word,) from Robert Owen and 
Faany Wright down, are open denuncia- 
tors of Christianity.”’ 


Now, to say nothing of the undeniable 
communism of the first Christian Chureh 
(see Acts) who does not know that every 
Community in the land of any sort of 
maturity is not only emphatically Chris- 
tian, but is Christian in life and daily 
walk to an extent which cannot be paral- 
leled? First among them are the Shak- 
ers, six or eight societies of them, all 
most rigid Communists these thirty to 
fifty years; all Christians in faith and 
life, and patterns of industry, temperance 
and virtue. They cannot be accused of 
preaching Communism at the instigation 
ef their poverty, for they abound in 
wealth and physical comfort. ‘Then 
there are Economy and Zoar, one fifty 
and the other over twenty years old — 
each a Christian Church as well as com- 
munity: last of all, the more recent com- 
launities at Ebenezer, near Buflalo, aad 
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Henry Co., Iilinois—each a Christian 
Church of the Orthodox faith as well as 
a thorough example of Communism. 
Christianity is not merely the religion 
of Ebenezer: it is the sun of the entire 
system, with hours for prayer and regu- 
lar days (two in each week) for public 
worship beside the Sabbath. No Infidel 
experiment in Communism has succeeded, 
while there has hardly been a failure 
where the foundations were laid in 
Christianity. 

— Briancourt’s ‘** Organization of La- 
bor’? is the pretext for the Express’s last 
unseemly exhibition, and the facet that it 
is ** published in the Tribune Buildings” 
is harped upon, though the Express 
knows perfectly well that we have no 
more control over Mr. Graham's business 
than it has. This book of Brianeourt’s 
—a very sensible and good one, in the 
main — we knew nothing of tll one of 
the printed copies was laid on our table. 
The author frankly states that he was 
formerly a skeptic, bot that Association 
has made him in faith a Christian. This 
the Lox pre ss paraphrases as follows: 

‘*The author of the book confesses 
that when he first took the disease of 
Socialism, he shared with most of his Fou- 
rier contemporaries, * prejudices against 
Christianity,’ or in other words, plainly 
interpreted, he started his Fourierism 
under the standard of infidelity, but find- 
ing, as his colaberers do here, that it would 
not take under that flaw, he held out thi 


colors of th Christian religion wih a 
of viter success.”” 

Of course, he who would misrepresent 
in author so grossly as this, could hardly 
hesitate to falsify quotations if tempted to 
du 80. 

‘“* This Fourier author also undertakes 
to show us what The Tribune prates 
about, and what the infidels in Chatham 
St. who never did any work anywhere, ¢f 


me were fo mM fore } y thew seedy appe arance 


at their meetings, preach about, namely : 
‘ attractive labor.’ ”’ 

This is the first time we ever heard 
that people who wear * seedy *” garments 
‘never did any work anywhere ’* —it 
being all done up by sleek, respectable 
citizens, who wear faultless broadcloth 
and sik. We must try to bear this in 
mind. 

Here follows ‘‘ the conclusion of the 
matter,’’ according to the Express : 

** Readers, who join with us in heartily 
despising such nonsense and crimes as the 
evemies of our race are daily teaching in 
The Tribune, and in all 2s book publica- 
tions, must not, in the exaltation of their 
contempt, forget that in a free country 
like ours, no error is so contemptible that 
it will not have fools and rogues to wor- 
ship it — and that one of the most dange- 
rous omissions of duty, therefore, is to 
hold their nonsense either plausible or 
absurd, in such contempt, as not to re- 
buke it. ‘The sound thinkers of Europe 
let Voltaire, Condorcet and Rousseau have 
full play so long that they at last carried 
all France with them —and with difficulty 
was even Old England at last saved from 
their poisons.”’ 

Ah no, Sir! do not persist in reading 
backward the great lesson of the French 
Revolution. All the Infidel writers of 
the last century could never have begun 
to unchristianize France if the Church 
had not forgotten the manger in which 
her divine Founder was cradled, the shep- 
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‘herds who hailed His Advent, the peas- 


ant fishers and laborers who were His 
associates and disciples. It was the prev- 
alence of injustice, oppression, tyranny, 
and wrong in the Social and Political 
relations of the governed and governing 
classes — the Church looking on and con- 
senting, like Paul at the stoning of Ste- 
phen — that gave Infidelity access to the 
minds of the French People. Voltaire 
and Volney were read and believed in 
their attacks on the Christian Faith, be- 
eause they had already gained access to 
and influence over the whole public mind 
by the pungent truth they had uttered in 
exposition and reprehension of the tyran- 
ny and profligacy of the ruling classes 
which the Church regarded with compla- 
cency, with blindness, or with positive 
approval. The Toiling Millions learned 
to admire and love the Apostles of Infi- 
delity, from finding in their writings the 
only hearty and practical sympathy with 
their own wretchedness and wrongs. 
They came at length to hate a Church 
which smiled on the rich and powerful, in 
spite of their oppressions and debauche- 
ries, and frowned upon all attempts to 
improve radically the condition of the 
toil-worn and famishing as a blasphemous 
defiance of the decrees of Providence. 
It was a burning shame to Christianity 
that the work of exposing and overthrow- 
ing the intolerable oppressions and evils 
of out-worn Feudalism was left to Infi- 
delity ; it was the shame of the Church 
at first, and beeame her temporary ruin in 
the end. Shall the lesson be unread and 
unheeded ? 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 








MADAM ANNA BISHOP. 

A single hearing of this lady, on her 
benefit night in Boston, has left a vivid 
and delightful impression on our mind 
of passion, intellectual power, and very 
Her voice has 
not great volume, and it lacks the fresh- 
ness, the brightness, and the ringing 
quality without which vocal expression 
cannot be omnipotent. 


pure and perfect culture. 


It has nothing, 
for instance, of the reedy quality of Te- 
desco’s voice. Yet it is by no means 
weak ; its power seems uniformly devel- 
oped throughout its whole compass, and 
it possesses a certain smooth, soft, vel- 
vety character, which is anything but 
husky, and grows upon you by its exqui- 
site finish till it becomes perfectly de- 
lightful. However it is not so much the 
character of the voice itself, which con- 
stitutes the charm, as it is its admirable 
eulture, and the exquisite skill and finish 
There 


is never an ambiguous, or half-formed 


with which it is always managed. 


sound, no slovenly and careless passages, 
no desperate attempts at ornament with- 
out the means to produce it, no deviation 
What charm- 
ed us most in the mere management of 


from most perfect retenue. 


her voice, was the remarkable continuity 
and smooth, unbroken flow of its tones. 
In her motions she is a very vigorous and 
lifesome person, graceful, and even ma- 
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jestic at times. She never drops her| 
character for a moment, but makes it an 
artistic whole from first to last. And she 
seems capable of great variety in her 
roles. 

It would be indeed a satisfaction to 
hear Madam Bishop in full opera, with 
adequate accompaniments, On this occa- 
sion she executed only passages from sev- 
eral operas, with scenery and dresses, to 
be sure, and some apology for subordi- 
nate vocal parts. The first selection was 
from the opening scene of Norma. We 
have never heard the ‘* Casta Diva”’ 
executed with so much feeling, true con- 
ception, and entire mechanical success by 
And yet Mad- 


am Bishop sang it in English, which was 


any one, since Caradori. 
a considerable drawback. This first per- 
formance convinced us of her culture, her 
But the 
life and passion of her singing told more 


pure method and good taste. 


powerfully in the pieces which came af- 
Elixir 


d’ Amor, with the Rondo Finale written 


ter. In the Cavatina from the 


for her by Donizetti, her piquant peas- 
ant’s dress became her better, and the 
free and merry play of her voice was 
quite bewitching. 

In Anna Bolena, great dignity and 
force of passion were added to her never- 
failing sweetness. Here were some of 
her finest touches of execution, especially 
in the little Andante strain, which is one 
of the purest gems of Donizetti’s melody, 
and his adaptation of ‘‘ Sweet Home ”’ 
which follows it. We have never heard 
the trill made so unexceptionable an orna- 
ment as in her use of it, especially in her 
succession of trills diminuendv, Very 
beautiful also are her chromatic scales, 
and her smooth velvety voice surprises 
you with most bright and pointed tones at 
the smart terminations of her ascending 
arpeggios. 

O Patria and Di tanti palpiti from Ros- 
sini’s ‘*‘ Tancredi,’’ sung in a magnificent 
knight’s costume, electrified the house. 
Upon the whole, in spite of our dislike of 
musical medleys and especially of En- 
glish opera singing, we have rarely expe- 
rienced a purer satisfaction, and we feel 
that the admirers of Madam Bishop have 
hardly claimed too much for her, when | 
they have placed her as an ariisle above 
any who have yet visited America (ex- 
cepting perhaps Caradori, whom it would 
be difficult to compare at such an interval 
of time) ;—certainly above any of the 
prime donne of the two Italian Operas 
now in this country. 


= iittala ieee | 
SIGNORA BISCACCIANTL | 

We are soon to have the pleasure to 
hear as prima donna in Itahan Opera, a 
lady, gifted with great vocaLand mental 
powers, who went from us afew years | 


since to complete her musical education | 


that her success was complete. 
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in Italy, the native country of her father. | 
Many good wishes went with her and 
many anxious ones; for her social charms, 
as well as the astonishing beauty, strength 
and compass of her voice, had made her 
an object of enthusiastic interest in Bos- 
ton, her native city ; while her youth and 
lack of the severe habits of study made 
those who recognized true genius tremble 
lest it should not be developed truly. 
But she has come to vindicate the reality 
and successful force of her resolution ; 
she has come back an artist, with the 
fruits of zealous study ;—/oo zealous, 
health 
We have not 


there is room to fear, for ill 


has hastened her return. 
yet had an opportunity to witness her 
improvement as a vocalist, but from for- 
mer acquaintance cherish delightful ex- 


pectations. ‘The following is from the 


Evening Gazette of Boston. 


‘‘Sicgnora Buiscaccitanti. Our read- 
ers may have noticed among the list of 
passengers by the Cambria, the names 
of Signor and Signora Biscaccianti. Al- 
thongh this lady comes among us with a 
foreign name, her countenance and musi- 
cal talent will be familiar to a large circle 
of friends, who a few years ago were 
delighted with the first strains of her un- 
tutored voice, when we introduce her to 
them by the well-known name of Miss 
Eliza Ostinelli. 

‘+ It will be recollected that Miss Osti- 
nelli left America at the ace of eighteen 
in company with her father in the latter 
part of the year 1843, for the direct pur- 
pose of cultivating her voice under the 
instruction of Italian masters. Fortu- 
nately an introduction from our Consul at 
Leghorn, Mr. Bierda (Count Lucchesini 
of Lueea.) brought her to the notice of 
Giuditta Pasta, then in Como, the native 
city of Mr. Ostinelli. She continued 
to receive instruction from Madame Pasta 
for ten months, and subsequently became 
a pupil of Vaccai, Nani, and Lamberti, 
three of the most celebrated masters in 
Italy. During the month of May of the 
present year, Miss QOstinelli who by this 
time had changed her name for that of 
Biscaccianti, a distinguished family of 
Milan, presented herself for the first time 
before the people, in the difficult charac- 
ter of Elvira, in the opera of * Ernani’ 
of Verdi, at the Carcano, the same 
Theatre at which Giuditta Pasta, who up 
to this time had not failed to evince the 
greatest interest for her success, had 
made many years ago, her first debut. 

‘*The musical journals of Milan, J/ 
Pirata, La Fama, and Il Figaro of June 
last, bestow extravagant praise upon the 
debut of this young prima donna. From 
the applauses, wreaths and poems in her 
praise lavished upon her the night of her 
benefit, and from the regret publicly ex- 
pressed on her departure for America, 
her native country, we cannot but infer 


‘* From the Critica Musicale we copy 
the following, one of the strongest eulo- 
giums we have ever read in a foreign 
journal : — 

***On Thursday evening the benefit of 

a Signora Biscaccianti took place at the 
Theatre Carcano. This incomparable 
young artist on that occasion rendered 
herself superior to the entire expectation 








of her audience; and so high did she 
raise herself that the soul of the public 
was carried away with wonder and de- 
light. She performed with such mas- 
tery the Rondo of the Regina de 
Cipro of the composer Paeini, and 
accompanied it with so many harmo- 
nious passages, embellished and varied 
it with so many difficult notes and ar- 
duous flights, that no one unless intelli- 
gent and expert in the art can form an 
idea of the immense difficulty overcome 
by her — passages which heard from her 
seemed no more difficult or studied, | 
cannot by words express the admiration 
and enthusiasm awakened by this delight- 
ful singer in the mind of the public, whieh 
never ceased to applaud until she, lady- 
like as celebrated, repeated the piece, 
On that evening La Biseaccianti enriched 
her crown with a newly merited and 
splendid gem.’ ”’ 





Viola. Melodie pour le Piano Forte. 
Par S. Tuatserc. pp. 5. Boston: 
published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington Street. 

In point of difficulty of execution this 
is one of the most inconsiderable of 
Thalberg’s fanciful creations; but by no 
means so in point of real beauty of ex- 
pression. ‘The melody was certainly in- 
spired in a happy moment,— happy we 
mean for 


poetic invention, though its 


spirit is sweetly sad. ‘Thalberg’s genius 
lies not merely in those proud architec- 
tural expansions which he gives of themes 
already existing. He has a very delicate 
and spiritual vein of his own, and origi- 
nates musical ideas, which are well wor- 
thy the illustration of such art as his. 
Here is his superiority to such men as 
De Meyer, who have to go to him for in- 
spiration of the deeper sort, although 
they may equal him in brilliancy of exe- 
cution and the power of so dressing outa 
thought as to greatly multiply its effect. 
Both have effect; but Thalberg also has 
creative art; we catch the aroma of a 
really pure and serious character from his 
music. Few things have been produced 
by the modern School of piano music 
so religious, so profoundly beautiful as 
his ** Andante Tremolo.”’ 

Meanwhile to those who are not up to 
anything so difficult as that, we recom- 
mend this ‘* Viola’’ as a profitable and 
pleasing exercise. 

GREAT FESTIVAL. 


In noticing the musical Teachers’ Con- 


ventions in Boston, in our last, we inti- 
mated that these great annual gatherings 
would soon grow to festivals, like those 


‘of York and Birmingham, and on the 


Rhine. It appears that the more enter- 
among the musical leaders in 


New York are not disposed to wait until 


prising 


the thing grows up among us in its own 
way, from the bare native elements, but 
have musical 


already summoned the 


forces together from far and near, and are 








to give a three day’s festival this coming | 
week. Whether so great an undertaking 
be not premature the result alone can 
We should 
have given an earlier insertion to the 


prove. We hope the best. 


fullowing announcement : 


NEW YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
BY THE 
AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
AIDED BY THI 
Resipext Vocal and Instrumental principal 
talent of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Boston, 
Philade!phia, Baltimore, &c. &c., and by ail 
the available Foreign talent then in the country 
A Musical 
grandeur as those given at York, Norwich, Bir- 


Festival upon the same scale of 


mingham, and other European cities, will b 
held in New York City, commencing Septem- 
ber 14th, and lasting THREE DAYS, MORN! 

Tuesday 14th, Wednesday 15th 


and Thursday 16th. 


AND EVENING, 


The three Morning Concerts wil! be misc: 
laneous, and will consist of Popular and Classi- 
cal Music, Songs, Duetts, Trios, Quartettes, 
Glees, Madrigals, &c. 

The three Evening Concerts will consist of 
the choicest master pieces of Handel, Haydn 
and Mendelssohn. 

The principal Vocal Performers consist of 
the best Resident and Foreign talent, then 
the country, together forming a phalanx of tal 
} 


ent such as has never been presented at any one 


time in any part of the United States 


The Grand Orchestra will be enormous 


65 Violins 2 Contrabassi 6 Bassoons 
15 Violas 6 Flutes 6 ‘Trumpets 
15 Violoncellos 6 Clarionetti, 8 Horns 


6 Trombones | Serpent 
1 Bass Drum 
1 Cymbals 


l Tambor ne 


2 Opheclides 
1 Side Drum 2 Kettle Drums 
l Triangle 1 Gong 
1 Piano I Org 
Making a grand total of 158 Instruments. 
The Grand Chorus will comprise 

100 Sopranos, 

100 Tenors, 
Making in the aggregate, 


The projector feels confident in 


ode i 
558 Performers 


ing this immense Vocal and Instrum 
that he promises no more th 
to fulfil. 


will be ona grander scale than any that has 


n he will be rie 


It need hardly be said this Festival 


been attempted in the United States ; and ever 
in Europe, where the facilities are tenfold, s 
monster gatherings are very rare. The expense 
attending the getting up of this New York Fes- 
tival will necessarily be immense, as all the 
details will be carried out with uniform liberal- 
ity, but the projector has no fear as to the result, 
for the musical public of New York will be sure 
to support any undertaking of sterling merit, and 
the neighboring cities will send their hundreds 
to witness the ONLY GREAT FESTIVAL ever 
given in America. 

The names of the principal Solo Performers 
will be announced as they arrive. 
rickets to 


for three persons, $5; single 


Terms or ApMIssion —Single 
each Concert, $2 ; 
admission to the Six Concerts, § 


Ticket, to admit 


for a Lady 
and Gentleman, $10; Family 
five, F20. 
TICKETS TRANSFERABLE. 
N. B. 


are respectfully invited to unite with the Insti- 


Proressors and good AMATEURS 


tute, preparatory to the Festival. 

REHEARSALS for the Festival, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at the rooms 
of the Institute, Broadway, near Prince 


H. MEIGGS, Principal 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1847. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are. 
ront mpt for ol rights, lid, oppression, a 
gainbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 

mimercial couvulstens all tending to lm peverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Kelief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Clirts nh principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to Commerce, to business, to active lif 


Dr. CHANNING. 


IDE MAI 


LiVvVE BRWANAD. 
All vreat social changes are preceded 


by the simultaneous rise in many minds, 


; , 
even the most couservative, and separated 
by position, circumstances and pursuits, 


of all sorts of aspirations and s\ 


iggestions 
t = : 


incidental, fragmentary, momentary, 


which all however wear some shade of 


the common hue of the Idea which is at 
the bottom of said change. So it is with 


regard to the next great phasis in the 


progress of society, the greatest change 
hum ty has ever unders from the 
ives Of Incon ce to the norm i] state 
of Harn 1 th Associa » Order 
It is the id Of the age l like a tide 
it rises l i minds ic ; th V are 
ware nd Ss nsclous eXpression 
1 them, even wt they ignore and op- 
pe ‘ ‘ t ti L is i 1a ’ re ent d 
Ih itera ti newspapers, the 
chance talk of men and women, are full 


of observations of which only an Associ- 


atlonist detects the full significance. 


Ihe busy mind of al] Christendom, and 
even Heathendom, which we eall half 
C1LVILIIZE d Is ¢ stantiy contessing expe ri- 
a i Il os nantes 

ences, aroappl remarks, recording Op- 


servations, and raising questions, which 
fall under none of the categories of re- 
ceived ideas, already embodied tn society, 
but which lean by a certain uniform po- 
towards this new lde 


larity a and can only 


be classed there. 


Marks,”” 


therefore, we might keep up an lntermina- 


Under the head of * Tide 


ble report of signs, facts, 


suggestions, 


opinions, cut from newspapers, noted 


t 
down in steamboats, rail-cars and saloons, 


which all betray the manifold tendencies 


of this age to Association. 
miracles, this great thought seems de- 
scending out of heaven upon all minds, 
not wholly shut against the heavenly by 
self-love; and the swelling tide, in all the 


channels of earnest thought and inter- 


course, makes higher and higher marks. 
It is not the less the Idea of this age, 
because our institutions, slowly vielding 
monuments of past ideas, refuse to recog- 
nize it. And yet there is no mistaking 
the confirmations that are constantly af- 
forded in the very slight, yet uniform 


} 
¢ 


modifications of the social structure 


under its own conservative 


repairs, A collection of all these little 


signs under the head suggested would be 


Greatest of 


system of 


|a startling accumulation of evidence that 


this age is beginning to believe already 
much more than it knows, and is upon a 


thousand roads towards the 


converging 
radical reorganization of which Associa- 
tionists are striving to understand and 
teach the law. Such a collection would 
constitute, as it were, a bedy of observa- 
tions in Social Meteorology, which would 
be highly instructive. 

The Christian Inguirer contains a let- 
ter from a highly intelligent Unitarian 
clergyman of the city of New York, 
written on a missionary tour in the inte- 
rior of the State, which offers something 
to our purpose; and this unconsciously 
prolonged introduction has been simply 
for the purpose of presenting to our read- 
ers a couple of passages which we have 


clipped from it. First the following : 


** Dear Inquirer.— We left New York 
on Thursday evening, the 15th instant, 
on a tour of mingled pleasure and profit, 
seeking relaxation and opportunities of 
missionary labor, with the more particu- 
lar purpose, however, of visiting the Uni- 
par through the State. All 
the world seemed suddenly to have taken 
ime determination with ourselves to 
move up the North River. At least we 
ly. Four steamboats, each a 

town and over- populous, 
started from the piers at seven o'clock for 
Albany! What a vagabond nation we 
are, civilized nomads — peripatetics — the 
first and last article of whose philosophy 
of life is **keep moving!’’ The con- 
stant and varied intercourse of our people 
with each other, the bringing into such 


tarian risnes 


close contact all sections of the country 
nd all classes of the population, cannot 
fail to remove local prejudices and social 


animosities. I cannot help regarding the 
S} lendor of our steamboats as highly ervil- 
wing to the taste and manners of the com- 

yn people. Every one may notice the 
influence of elegant furniture, handsome 
table equipage, beautiful carpets and 
painted pannel work, upon the eonduct of 
the rudest passengers. Out of a compa- 
ny of four or five hundred on board the 
Hendrick Hudson, made up of all classes 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
there was not one who did not behave 
with the strictest propriety. The quiet- 
ness, courtesy, and mutual deference of 
the crowds on our best appointed steam- 
boats, speak volames in favor of the mor- 
al influence of their elegance and taste. 
I regard them as massionaries of manners 
The love of consist- 
ency Is so strong a feeling in Our nature, 
that people cannot help dropping their 
boorishness in the midst of elegance. 
How seldom, in other countries, do the 
uneducated and rude classes of society 
come in contact with the refined and eul- 
tivated! We cannot doubt that our 
steamboat cabins und tables are doing a 
great deal to disseminate refined habits 
and usages, notwithstanding the shock 
which those who value themselves on 
their good breeding always profess to re- 
ceive from the contact of the rude on 
these oceasiens.’’ 


and of the fine arts. 


The thoueht expressed in the above is 
just and human, and shows that the sepa- 
ration of classes, the inequality of condi- 





' 
: 


os 


ee 





tions, and the broad distinction in the | 


tone of manners thence resulting between 
the poor and the rich, the hard-handed 
laborer and the refined and elegant child 
of luxury, is looked upon as a great 
social evil, not designed by Providence to 
last forever. [t shows some sympathy 
with the unitary aspiration of the age, 
the deep prayer of the human heart that 
all men may be united, that the inter- 
course between all the members of all 
branches of the human family may be 
made complete; that refinement and good 
manners may become the common attri- 
bute of man. that the 
writer shares with the Associationists 
their faith in the reinstatement of the es- 


It shows also 


sentially pure and spiritual influences of 


matter; in the of material 
comfort, luxury and beauty as indispensa- 
ble co-operators with man’s intellectual 
and moral discipline on earth. He feels 
the humanizing influence of material har- 


monies, and sees it to be 


importance 


a wrong that 
any man or class of men should be de- 
frauded of True it that the 
sumptuous elegance of our steamboats 


this. is 
and railroad cars does equalize all classes 
the 
rudest and the meanest with some sense 
of decency and self-respect, and make all 
gentle and polite. 
It proves the essential capability of re- 


who travel in them, does inspire 


W hat does this prove? 


fined manners in all classes of society, 
and that it is not a quixotic, over-san- 
guine philanthropy which seeks to place 
all men in a condition to realize this natu- 
ral capability, and to carry out in spirit 
and in deed ihe first words of our Consti- 
tution: All men are born free and equal. 
But it-does not prove that mere chance 
opportunities of steam-boat travelling can 
do much for the elevation and refinement 
of the laboring masses, without other 
conditions which shal] put it more in their 
power to avail themselves of such influ- 
ences. Who can make for himself the 
observation which this Unitarian clergy- 
man made board the steamboat ; 
can witness the cheerfulness and the po- 
liteness of the most uneducated, while 
brought thus for a few hours into an ele- 
gant material environment; without think- 
ing at once of the melancholy contrast 
which all the rest of their lives exhibits, 
from the fact that they are doomed to toil 
in dreary and unhealthy places, over- 
worked and poorly paid, rabbed of all 
permanent refinements, by the crushing 


on 


competition which is the mainspring of 


all civilized industry’? How could 


reflect so wisely and not go deeper? 


one 
All 
that is realized in our elegant steamboats 
and hotels, may be realized in all the ar- 
rangements of life, for all, by the intro- 
duction of true Christian combigation into 
all the interests of life, and first of all by 
the organization of industry according to 
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the Serial Order. One of the most prom-| ‘* A traveller riding through this little 


inent and beneficial results which Fourier 
contemplated as about to follow from a 


true organization of industry, by which | a)most without exception, small and low. 


justice should be done to all the sources 
of production, to capital, to labor and to 
talent; by which the right to labor and a 
sufficient reward should be secured to 
every man; by which labor should be 
made attractive to men, women and child- 
its circumstances 


ren, by making all 


pleasant, arranging it with reference to 


our social affinities, our tastes and apti- | 


tudes, our susceptibility to the springs of 
wholesome rivalry and esprit de corps, 
and our love of variety and alternation, 
so that no one shall be the dull drudge of 
a monotonous pursuit ; — was the speedy 
and universal prevalence of a UNITARY 
TONE OF MANNERS among all classes and 
To one who re- 


fleets upon it, the desirableness of such a 


throughout the world. 


resultis not more clear, than is the fact that 
such a result can never be brought about 
by any causes this side of that entire re- 
organization of the social fabric which 
has been predicted and its law discussed 
and laid down by Fourier. These flitting 
partial glimpses of harmony, such as we 
catch now and then in splendid steam- 
hoats, where the poorest man commands 
an hour or two of outward luxury, are 
good as proofs of what may be, but only 
tantalizing aggravations to the poor man. 
We need not say more, for this very topic 
’? of manners is admi- 


rably treated in the article which we 


of a ‘‘unitary tone 


translate from Victor Considerant, on our 
first page. 

The second extract, which we proposed 
to make shows how a sincere attempt 
to carry out the spirit of Christianity, by 
a faithful pastur among his people, inevit- 
ably results in a perception of the neces- 
sity of changing social circumstances, as 
well as of preaching morality and change 
The 


finds that co-operation in material inter- 


of heart. true minister of Christ 
ests must be the basis of any living Chris- 
tianity among those to whose spiritual 
interest he undertakes to minister. 

Should the noble-hearted pastor, below 
referred to, meet with serious difficulties 
in his undertaking, let him not lose faith 
in his true instinct, nor be daunted by the 
but 


let him seek the true conditions of a suc- 


failure of an isolated undertaking ; 


cessful completion of his work, not only 
for his own little flock, but for all the 
warring, fratricidal races of humanity, in 
the study of the SociaL Science. 

‘* But Trenton Falls are not the most 
interesting things in Trenton to all visit- 
ors, and certainly not tous. ‘Two and a 
half miles from the Falls, are the village 


and the people. We had come mainly to 
see these; and while one day had con- 


tented us at the Falls, ‘Aree did not satis- 
fy at the village. 


cial 


‘village, would pronounce it one of the 


It has 
The houses are, 


least attractive on his journey. 
an appearance of decay. 


There is hardly any sign of business, en- 
terprise or thrift. ‘The scenery is tame, 
and gives no indieation of the wonderful 
Fall which is hid in its bosom: yet there 
is in this village a peculiar intelligence 
and refinement, an uncommon sum of so- 
and religious excellence, and as 
many and as marked characters as are to 
be found in any similar number of people 
anywhere within our knowledge. Tren- 
ton was originally settled by agents of 
land holders in Holland. These were 
men of learning, taste, intelligence, re- 
ligious feelings; moreover, they were 
Unitarians, and they gave a tone and 
stamp to this community, of a peculiar 
and most delightful character. We know 
not where we should go to find a more 
interesting union of refinement and sim- 
plicity ; of cultivation, and primitive free- 
dom and frankness of character; of in- 
born superiority and voluntary condescen - 
The village seems to live together 
as one family, each interested in every- 
thing that coneerns the other. How far 
this may be owing to congenial elements, 
and how far to the influence of the ex- 
cellent and devoted pastor of the principal 
religious society there, | cannot judge. 
The Rev. Mr. Buckiagham, who has now 
given his superior talents to the small but 
interesting flock gathered in Trenton for 
nearly eight years, (long enough to have 
seen every other religious society in the 
neighborhood change its minister once or 
twice over,) is singularly adapted to his 
position. I confess it had been a matter 
of some little secret surprise to me that 
he should so long have been contented in 
the obscure and humble field in which he 
was laboring; but that surprise has en- 
tirely vanished upon an actual acquaint- 
ance with the place and the people, and 


sion. 


Mr. Buckingham’s relations to them. 
Mr. Buckingham is evidently every 


hody’s son, or brother, or cousin, in all 
Trenton. He lives in affectionate cordi- 
ality with all the people; known inti- 
mately to all, and a friend, companion, 
teacher, consoler, and example to all. I 
have never seen a more attached people, 
or one more obviously under the influence 
of their pastor. Mr. Buckingham has a 
peculiar sense of the obligation of carry- 
ing out Christianity in all its practical 
force. He insists that his parishioners 
shall be helpers and friends of each other, 
as well as being fellow-worshippers. He 
desires to make his Society a kind of mutu- 
al insurance company against every form 
of evil, want, t2norance, error, 
and sin. Itis delightful to see how far 
he has succeeded in impressing his own 
eminently Christian spirit, his humility, 
simplicity, frankness, and love upon the 
pt ople.”’ 


sorrow, 


U> 
the Natwnal Era, in speaking of the 


The New York Correspondent of 


influence of boarding-houses in large 
cities, takes occasion to make a fling at 
‘* Fourierism,’’ which betrays such a 


profound ignorance of the arrangements 
in Association, as to render it unworthy 
of a serious reply. 
that a 


We regret, however, 


man for whom we have such a 











Sincere esteem as the Editor of that pa- 
per, should consent to sully his columns 
with a slur on other laborers in the work 
of reform, which is adapted to excite pre- 
judices, which however groundless, it is 
almost beyond the reach of argument to 
remove. 


THE TWO WAYS TO THE PHALAN- 
STERY. 
We had finished 


article, when the steamer arrived, bring- 


just our leading 
ing us late numbers of the Democratu 
Pacifique. \n one of them we find the 
same thought, of the unconscious tenden- 
cy of society itself towards Association, 


expressed as follows. 


All great social progress is at once the 
labor of one man and of men, the work 
of genius and of circumstances, the task 
The 


man of genius is only ahead of his con- 


of a reformer and of society itself. 
temporaries in intelligence; he proves 
his superiority to them only when society 
itself, by its own tendencies and its own 
acts, confirms the exactness of his fore- 


sight. The analogy there is between the 


tendencies of a society and the ideal of 


its reformers is thus the true practical 
measure of the truth of their prediction. 
That the new social organization proposed 
by Fourier may not appear a dream, a 
vain utopia, it is necessary that society 
itself should be compelled to plead guilty 
of positive tendencies towards that very 
social form ; it must surprise itself in the 
act of constructing the phalanstery with- 
out knowing it. 

Now at this present time, we believe 
that society is preparing the plalanstery 
in the fucts, quite as actively as our teach- 
ing and preaching are preparing it in the 
We 


arriving at our theory by the way of em- 


minds of men. believe that it is 
piricism, just as we are proceeding to- 
wards the practice by the way of science. 
We believe that society is now construct- 
ing the phalanstery by fragments, by 


blind gropings, by partial and seattered 


foundations, and by the very excess of 


struggle and of anarchy, while we are 
laboring to the same end by the exposition 
of an organic plan, by the synthesis of 
ideas, by the elose league of convictions, 
We believe, 
in fine, that the parent ideas, the funda- 


interests, devotions, hopes. 


mental propositions of Fourier, are all 
deep-rooted in the realities of to-day ; 
that the germs, if not the fruits of them, 
are every where, and that the phalanste- 
rian creation is resulting necessarily from 
general efforts, quite as much as it is to 
result from the perseverance of our own 
proper efforts. 

Only society follows a long and ardu- 


ous rout, beset with perils, windings and 
uncertainties ; while we march on with/| tion; but every coalition is a manifest 
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full assurance, our eyes fixed upon one 
star. In fact, we might from this time 
leave society to itself, to await without 
us the splendors of its destiny, if every 
step we take in advance of it did not have 
the effect to abridge its anxiety, to save 


it many pages of doubt, exhaustion and 


impatience. It would go on, without us, 
ull it reached the phalanstery, but it 


would be across new deceptions, through 
the midst of tears and blood. 

Behold this crowd of eager speculators, 
moving earth and heaven, elbowing and 
crushing ene another, in the pursuit of 
material gvods. We have declared our- 


selves their mortal adversaries. Every 


day we reproach their blind egotism with 
clogging the wheels of progress, with 
paralyzing our effurts, with furging new 


A nd 


vet all unconsciously to themselves, these 


evils, with piling up new victims. 


men co-operate with the work which we 
ourselves are prosecuting. ‘They go by 
the way of the evil to the guod; they 
march, through anarchy and conflict, to 
the same point where we wish to arrive 
by science and by concord. We combat 
them from sense of duty, and meanwhile, 
supported by their shoulders, the first 
beam of the phalanstery lifts itself to us. 
They deny Associativn as an_ integral 
truth, as the fuundation stone of an en- 
tire seciety, but at the same time they 


make it serve the building up of their 


own fortune, the realization of their own 
feudal ambition. 
principle 


is indebted 


extension. 


that soctal 


, 2s old as the world, 


Association ! par 
crce Ne tut 
to them every day fora new 
Since Christ first planted it as a sovereign 
necessity in human souls, this prinetple 
has done nothing but grow, by all the 
conflicts, as by all the acts of elevation 
in modern history. ‘The fusion of races, 
the destruction of castes, the revolution- 
ary levellings, the wars of the continent, 


the discoveries of the compass, of the 


printing press, of steam, the creation of 


machines, are glorious victories thereof ; 


and what is more, in our days, all this 
stock-jobbing, monopoly, forestalling, fi- 
naneial feudalism, and oppressive coali- 


As- 


sociation forms several hostile camps, be- 


tion, are its battles and its means. 
fore forming one united army. It plants 
seeds in chaos before producing harmony. 
In its blind conflicts, it has much to de- 
plore,— ruin, bankruptcy, usury, frauds, 
depreciations of wages, want of oceupa- 
tion 
tudes ; 
many trophies,—as new instruments of 
labor, of popular luxury and 
comfort, the 
solidarity, the splendors of industry, the 


means 
first institutions of human 
material outfit of a new world. 
partial association is a dangerous coali- 


and riots among famishing multi-| 


Every 


but it conquers at the same time | 
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‘step towards a more vast and more be- 


neficent association. 

‘Thus, this coalition of shameless capi- 
talists extorts from producers and consum- 
ers, establishes vast commercial houses 
upon the ruins of smal] ones, founds im- 
manufactories to kill the little 
trades, despoils families of the fruit of 
their savings to build up adventurous 
speculations :— but the conquests of the 
new serve at the same time 
aS gropings towards unity; this concen- 
tration of commerce prepares the way for 
township counting heuses (comptotrs com- 
concentration 
in the hands of the State; these great 
establishments are the 
prelude to industrial synthesis, facilitate 
a more serial distribution of Jabor, a larg- 
er application of machinery, and must 
soon permit the principle of Association 
itself to descend from the capitalists down 
to the agents, overseers, and Jaborers. 

The partial Association of the opera 
tives, having for its end to keep up the 
rate of wages or to inerease it and resist 
the coaittion of the masters and the expe 
talists, naturally translates itself mto vie- 
lent and arbitrary reaetions, riets, disor- 
ders and abuses ; — but at the same time 
it constitutes a right of legitimate sel#de- 
fence; it is the first form of the emanes- 
pation and secia) initiation of the preleta- 
ries; it prepares them by selalarity, as 
much as by conflict, te enter wpen inte- 
gral Assveiation, upon Association whieh, 


mense 


feudalism 


munaur) and commercial 


manufacturing 


tu be a biessing, must be as entire as 
Truth. 

‘Fhe partis} Association of predueers 
and under the banners of 
Proteetion or of Free Exehange, is alse 
a blind cealition, whieh is sabjeet to the 
dangers ef aggravating the evils of com- 
petition, stifling industrial gens in its 
infaney, generalizing in eommeree and im 
industry the law of the rachest and the 
strongest ; — but by that very means it 
has also the benefits of demenstrating the 
vices of incuherence and ef liberty with- 
out guarantees; it logieally pushes te- 
wards the foundation of vast common 
agricultural and mechanical, 
which resting upon asseeiation of capital- 
ists, direetors and eperatives, regulating 
with 


cousuiners, 


workshops, 


unity their eonsumption and ex- 
changes, can only thus find shelter from 
the ruinous exeesses of eompetition, and 
harmonize the industrial genius of each 
country with the resourees of its soil. 
Finally, partial Asseciation ef men of 
talent and ideas, of men engaged in se 
ences, mm education, manifests itself im 
the same way by leagues, sects, coalitions 
and systems, at the head of parties, 
journals, aeademies, in the walks of 
literature, of science and instruetion. Ik 
keeps up a feverish and often sterile 
agitation in the country; it sows doubt, 
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Testiessness and moral disorder in men’s 
minds and consciences. Nevertheless, 
by this very trouble and agitation, it 
serves the ardent investigation of truths 
fur the future; it stimulates the com- 
merce of ideas in the world; its efferves- 
cence feeds the sacred flame of illusion 
and of hope in men’s hearis; by ro- 
mance, by political economy, by scieuce, 
every day it gives a better furmula to this 
new religion of fraternity and harmony, 
of which the synthesis of the sciences is 
to be the dogma, attractive industry the 
worship, aud the embellished earth the 
magnificent altar. 

That these partial Associations, these 
leagues, these coalitions may merge 
themselves into one general Association, 
into the harmonious unity deseribed by 
Fourier, whatis needed! The exhaust- 
ion of struggle and the light of science; 
some more steps to be taken by society li 


more steps 


the road of empiricism, some 


by our schoo] in the road of teaching. 

Behold these goveruments crushed un- 
der the weight of power, clogged in their 
inertia, hardly daring to govern through 
fear of the glory and the grandeur of the 
task, resisting in the room of conducting, 
corrupting instead of convincing, repress- 
ing instead of curing, dividing instead of 
bringing into alliance. They treat US as 
factious utopians, and it is they who at- 
tempt the linpossible, fon they try to gov- 
ern Without acting, to resolve a hundred 
problems without siudy, to remain at the 
head of a free people without sharing its 
sentiments, its hopes, without compre- 
heading its destinies, its rights, its wants. 
They treat us as dreamers, and yet in 
spite of themselves, by fear and by ego- 
cause which we 
They 


smile ab our W/iive rsal peace, and Vi t they 


tism, they serve the 
serve by enthusiasm and devotion. 
proclaim peace every where and forever. 
‘Lhey do not believe in the approaching 
coufederation of Europe, ior in a central 
congress of nations, aud yet they are 
anxivus to efface France, in order to facil- 
itate the ueutrality of the central points 
of the globe aud to recoustitute a Kuro- 
pean equilibrium. ‘They feign to believe 
that it is not permissible to them to inter- 


fere in the bread crises, in the conflicts of 


interests, of industry and commerce, and 
vet, im a secretive way, they interfere 
there by intimidation, by arbitrary meas- 
ures, anger and partiality. ‘They mock 
the project of transforming warlike into 
industrial armies, and without daring to 


avow it, they employ the army in the 


foundation of cities and are thinking of 


carrying out nothing less than an entire 
work of colonization by the army alone. 
They refuse to believe in a law whieh, 
distributing order and harmony in the 
universe, can also distribute them in 


social relations, aud yet they every day 


' 
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apply the serial law in all the branches of 
their administration. After having regu- 
lated and organized war, the levying of 
imports, the exereise of justice, public 
instruction, the transportation of letters, 
and so’ forth, they think to condemn in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce to ever- 
lasting anarchy and chaos. After having 
established a certain order in the national 
representation, and a certain equilibrium 
between the three political powers, they 
refuse to introduce the same order in the 
creation of riches, the same equilibrium 
between Production, Distribution and Con- 
Sumption, those three reat social pow- 


ers. — Butlet them alone! Pausing on 


the brink of this preeipice, alarmed each 
day by the ery of social dificulties or by 


the vertigo of the abyss, they will either 


have to fall, or eise resiga themselves to 


luund a phalaustery before they know it. 
Finally, speak of the phalanstery to ar- 
lists, lo engmeers, to architects, who get 
up sumptuous monuments, luxurious hab- 
tations, aud maguilicent bazaais for com- 
furtable ecltizeus; they, too, will answer 
with asmie. And yet these same men 
every day do keep pace in their art with all 
the progress of the spirit of Association. 
To all the new wants of human suciability, 


| 


they respond by a genteel or hiagnihcent 


edifice. ‘lo all the institutions of pileus- 
ure or of interest which render common 
and within the reach of all, what could 
Hor De procured Dy each ube se paralt vy. 
they furnish a new architecture. The 
sublic palaces, offices, treasuries, 
crowded works, 


halls, GOUCKS, public 


pluous 


sul miagazines, museums and 
Lueulres, cuncert halls, circles and ball- 
rvouis, are so many acts of homage ren- 
dered bv them to the assvuciation of souls, 
of iuterests, or ol pleasure Ss. They com- 
prehend that the more Association ex- 
teuds and the more varied elements it 
embraces, the more imposing, vast and 
graud must be the edifice which corres- 


They know that the modern 


poulids lo it. 
discoveries of science allow a dé mocratic 
sharactor he he tt | j Yr j 

character to the Deaulliul and grand, to 


luxury and gold, to splendid ceilings and 


fine living, and that to all the desires of 


the people there spring up palaces ten 
llwweés more Suinpluous, more fairy-like 
than those of the old munarchies. ‘Tell 
thei, on the spot, to build an edifice suit- 
ed to facilitate all the relations of inter- 


ests, of pleasures, and of labors in an 


associated township of proprietors, labor- 
ers, aud consumers, and they will set 
‘They 


will make a phalanstery without knowing 


about the work without surprise. 


it; for, by fragments and by insuuet, they 
lave already constructed a hundred phal- 
ansteries, 

Verily, verily, let our calumniators 


talk as much as they will. If the influ- 


ence uf eur teaching is net yet sufficient | 











to transform the world, society itself ig 
seeing to it by the irresisuble impulsion 
of its tendencies. It is coming to us as 
fast by it® empiricism, as we are going 
to it by theory. Our meeting will be the 
instant of the happy realization, the point 
of agreement between the genius of one 
man and the designs of Providence. Let 
us then resign ourselves, O sons of Foa- 
rier, to the moderate attempt for to-day 
of building with our own resources, only 
a phalaustery of children; for soon will 
come society itself, bringing in its hands 
all the materials for the phalanstery on the 


grand scale! 
PROFESSOR BUSH AND 
CLAIRVOYANT. 


We have already noticed the extraordi- 


DAVIS THE 


nary volume purperting to record the 
visions of young Davis, and given such 
extracts from it as we thought suited 
to graufy the curiosity of our readers. 
Whatever ultimate opinions may be formed 
with regard to the origin of this book, no 
intelhgent man can set it aside with a 
summary condemnation, on account of its 
pretended mysticism on the one hand, or 
its infidelity on the other. If it had ap- 
peared in the ordinary course of the book 
trade, as the production of a veteran 
author, its bold and masterly diseussions 
of many of the deepest preblems of sci- 
ence, would have entitled it to attention. 
If it professed to be the work of a young 
man, Who had arrived at the results which 
it presents in the usual routine of study, 
it would have been hailed as a prodigy of 
intellect, whatever its errors and imper- 
fections. ‘The fact that it claims to pro- 
ceed from a superior Jluminauon, while 
the mind is in a condition transcending 
the established limits of human experi- 
ence, certainly does not detract from its 
inerits, allhough it may well awaken the 
ulinost vigilance and aeceuracy im sifung 


A work of this kind 


must, of course, expect tu receive no 


Ils pretensions. 


sinall share of vulgar abuse; a great deal 
of small-beer wit wilh be evaporated in 
ridicule of tts character; but this will do 
but little in enabling the publie to form a 
sound judgment in regard to it, or to 
profit by the valuable truths which no 
candid reader can depy are to be found in 
its pages. 

As devoted to the cause of reform, we 
cannot fail to take ap interest in this 
work, on account of its earnest advocacy 
of many principles whieh ave dear to our 
hearts, and which we should be ashamed 
not to recognize in whatever company we 
fuund them. We wish to judge of truth 
by its own evidence, rather than by the 
quarter from which it is presented, and if 
this sleeping Clairvoyant has announced 
senuments which are important to the 








jitter 
interests of Humanity, we shall welcome 
them with satisfaction, and give them 
what currency is in our power. 
they come from the Devil himself, as 
Professor Bush more than iutimates the 
paternity of some statements in this book 
is to be traced to that source, we should 
infer, not that they are to be repudi- 
ated for that reason, but that the Devil is 
not so bad as he has been painted. 

We 


the rustling of leaves which the appear- 


have been somewhat amused at 
ance of this volume has produced among 
It is like the 


sweeping of a North-west wind through 


all sorts of Conservatives. 


The excite- 
New 


whose initials in the ‘Tribune designate a 


a chestnut forest in October. 
ment has found a spokesman in 
York, in the person of a certain T. 


man who seems to dread the opening of a 
‘*new view ”’ 


hell.’’ 
fering 


He has pounced on the long suf- 
the 
of an infuriated mother of a large 


Professor Bush, with vehe- 
mence 
brood, and seems determined to peck the 
The 


Professor, however, is fully able to take 


unhappy man out of existence. 


care of himself, judging from an article 


in a late Tribune, in reply to T. L., from 


which we select a few passages that de- 
serve consideration. 

He gives the following testimony as to 
the origin of the work. 


‘From a careful study of the whole 
matter, from its inception to its comple- 
tion, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
work is the production of an ignorant 
young man, utterly and absolutely incom- 
petent, in, his natural state, to the utter- 
ances it embodies. | have not a shadow 
of doubt that it was given forth by him in 
a peculiar abnormal state, for some por- 
tions of it | heard with my own ears and 
can testify that what | uow read printed 
accurately corresponds to what | heard 
spoken. ‘lhat all the rest was delivered 
in the same manner scores of eye and 
ear Witnesses are ready to attest. How 
the subject-matter came into his mind is 
anuther question which | do not now con- 
sider; but that the present volume, in its 
entire contents, was actually dietated 
from the lips of A. J. Davis, is a point 
of which | have no more doubt than that 
it is now for sale in Mr. Redfield’s book- 
store. Nor can T. L. say that this is a 
band belief, unsustained by adequate evi- 
dence. ‘lhe evidenee | maintain tw be 
irrefragably set forth in the seribe’s in- 
troduction, and unless this evidence is 
met and shown to be false, all the tirades 
and philippics that may be heaped up 
from this time to the end of the century, 
will avail nothing with eandid and consid- 
erate men. ‘This introduction not only 
details the origin and progress of Davis's 
imesmeric career; not only contains the 
most conclusive testimony to tis previous 
literary and scientific incompetency to the 
task accomplished, but the whole process 
is described of the delivery of the lec- 
tures as witnessed by more than two hun- 
dred persons who were, first and last, 
present. ‘The original drafts, subseribed 
by the witnesses in attendance at each 
sitting are at ull times accessible, and 


Even if 


as he would the ** gates of 
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every one who wishes may satisfy him- 
self of the fidelity of the printed volume 
to the manuseript copy. All this is se 
much testimony produced in court, and no 
jury has a right to set it aside in making 
up us verdict. Will T. L. have the 
hardihood to pronounce this testimony a 
lissue ot t He mav say he does not 
it. But what Does he 
know it to be false? Can he disprove 
it? And is there so very great a differ- 
ence, in the eye of a just casuistry be- 
tween affirming what a man dees not 


lies 


believe then? 


know to be true and asser/ing what a man 
know Leaving this 
point to be determined by his conscience, 
I will venture to assure him, that how- 
ever such an array may go 
for nothing with bim, because the matertal 
of the book will net stand the test of or- 
thodoxy, it will not be so with the public. 
The truth of this testimony is the point 
paramount which will weigh with them, 
and they cannot be mystified into a belief 
of humbug so long as this mass of living 
testimony stands unconvieted of false- 
hood; and more especially when the 
thousand kindred developments of Mes- 
merism, incontestably established, may be 
They will not 
fail to see that the principles on which 
this rejection of testimony rests would, if 
they had been acted on in the time of the 
Apostles, have utterly preeluded the ad- 
mission of the Christian miracles, and 
of Christianity itself; for what 
amouut of evidence could have warranted 
belief of an occurrence contrary 
experience as, for Instance, that of 
men’s speaking in languages which had 
‘never come through the senses er the 
memory !? ”’ 


does to be false? 


of evidence 


adduced in its support. 


thus 
the so 


to 


With regard to the alieged mfidelity 
and the general character and ability of 
the work, Professor Bush expresses him- 


self in strong terms. 


‘* But has not T. L. fairly character- 
ized the work? Does it not teach the 
most outrageously infidel doctrines, and is 
not every word uttered in its favor so much 
countenance given to downright diabolism? 
The epithet ‘ infidel’ is very easily ap- 
plied as a@ cant term of invective, designed 
to excite edium, and often in connections 
where I ean see nothmg odious bat the 
spirit which prompts it. At the same 
time, that the work contains many senti- 
ments revolting to a Christian mind, and 
which I deem exceedingly erroneous, its 


certain. These | reject as promptly and 
as cordially as TF. L. himself. But I 
must say, at the same time, that the 


whole tenor of his critique dees the gross- 
est injustice to the book. No one from 
his report would form the least idea of 
its general character and scope. He 
wonld naturally suppose that its whole 
object was a crusade against Christianity 
—that it was continually doing battle 
with the Bible — that it teemed threugh- 
out with ribald impiety and blasphemy. 
Now, let the truth be told. The senti- 
ments objected to form but a minor por- 
tion of the entire volume. ‘Taken as a 
whole, the work is a profound and elabor- 
ate discussion of the philosophy of the 
universe, and for grandeur of conception, 
soundness of principle, clearness of illus- 
tration, order of arrangement, and eney- 
clopediacal range of subjects, | know of 
no work of any single mind that will bear 
away from it the palm. ‘Te every theme | 


the inditing mind approaches with a cer- 
tain latent consciousness of mastery of 
all its prineiples, details and technicalities, 
and yet without the least ostentatious dis- 
play of superior mental prowess. In 
every one the speaker appears to be 
equally at home, and utters himself with 
the easy confidence of one who had made 
each subject the exelusive study of a 
whole life. The manner in the scientific 
department is always calm, dignified and 
conciliatory, as if far more disposed to 
excuse than to censure the errors which 
it alms to correct, while the style, so far 
from ‘ unmeauing bombast,’ is easy, flow- 
ing, chaste, appropriate, with a certain 
indescribable simplicity that operates like 
a charm upon the reader. 

‘The grand doctrine insisted on through- 
out, is that ef spiritual causation, or in 
other words, that all natural forms and 
organisms are effects, mirrors, and ex- 
pressions of imternal spiritual principles 
that are their causes, just as the buman 
soul is the proximate cause of the human 
body. ‘These spiritual essences are from 
God, the infinite Spirit, and they work by 
inherent forces whieh are Jaws. As a 
necessary result, there are no immediate 
creations by a Divine fiat, but a constant 
evolving chain ef developments, in an 
ascending series, from the lowest types of 
organization to the highest — This theory 
is reasoned out with consummate ability 
and its application to the geological his- 
tory of our globe and its varied produe- 
tions forms one of the most finished spe- 
cimens of philosophical argument which 
is to be met with in the English language. 
Yetthe seope of the work is as far as 
possible from being purely speeulative. 
by constantly aims at a practieal sesult — 
the reunioa of the race ma grand frater- 
nity of interest and affection; and the 
sole reasun of introdueing the biblical and 
theolemea} diseussien is to shew the 
vperation of the religions element ia pre- 
ducing the disunity and antagonism thas 
now exist in the world, and which must 
in some way be abolished before univer- 
sal harmony can be compassed. In this, 
though the end is good and the treatment 
of the subject masterly, yet | am as well 
satisfied as any one that the reasoning is. 
fallacious and that the iruéh would have 
been more accordant with his general 
scheme.”’ 


The facets contained m the following 
statement are sufficiently eurleus, it must 
be confessed. 


* Now inasmuch as all this is the pro- 
duction of an illiterate striplmg, whose 
mind left to itself eould never even have 
grasped the first conception of such a 
work, | feel at liberty te conelude thas 
preternatural ageneies have been concern- 
ed in its origination. What other infer- 
ence ean be drawn from the following 
passage ! 

‘** The existenee ef erg? planets has 
been determined upon as nearly beyond al} 
doubt. Still the exghth and ninih are not 
yet recognized as bodies belenging to the 
Solar System. But the orbit that the 
last one occupies was the extreme eircum- 
ferenee of the atmespherie emanation 
from the sun.’ 

‘*Now I am willing to testify under 
oath that I was made acquainted with this 
anpunciation several months befere the 
slightest intimation was given in this 
country of Leverrier’s discovery, and L 
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can appeal to respectable gentlemen to 
whom I[ mentioned the fact at the time, 


and who immediately reminded me of 


the circumstance when intelligence of the 
discovery reached our shores. — Whence 
did he obtain this information? 
it is resolved, as it would be by seme, in- 
to a mysterious sympathy with Leverrier’s 
mind, still it is obtained through a pre- 
ternatural medium. ‘The fact of the 
above announcement I am persuaded will 
weigh nothing with T. L. He will ex- 
plain it as a hit—a guess —or regard 
the whole account as a shameless hie on 
the part of the confederacy of infidels 
who have clubbed their wicked wits to 
get up the book ; but the matter will have 
weight with the public, who will require 
to be satisfied as to the motives of eredi- 
ble men in attempting to palm off a de- 
testable falsehood upen the community.” 


Professor Bush thus meets the charge 
of imposture. 


‘* And here I must advert to his reiterated 
charges of wnposture. He 
‘ carries on its very face evidence of gross 
impesition,’ and intimates very clearly 
that of the three only possible hypotheses 
the last is the true one, namely: that the 
book is * from beginning to end a shame 
less and wicked imposture, practised by 
evil spirits in this world, and for most 
wicked ends,’ closing with the very gen- 
tle and Christian suggestion, that its au- 
thors should be forthwith introduced to 
the Grand Jury, though from the temper 
of his article one would s ippose that he 
grieved at the lack of a Grand Inquisition 
to deal with such ‘ pestilent fellows.’ If 
this should be attempted, | hope he will 
not forget the first step — viz: to eatch 
the culprits. But to the charge. In 
what sense does T. L. affirm the work to 
be an imposture? ‘There is no impoesture 
in the fact of the buovk’s existence, for 
here it is before us, and it has been pro- 
duced by somebody. There is no impos- 
ture either in the fact that the book was 
dictated by the lips of A. J. Davis, for 


savs the work 


the manuscripts show the signatures of 
267 witnesses, who heard one or more of 


them delivered, to which the very re- 


spectable name of Professor Lewis of 


this City may be added, a gentleman 
whose veracity ‘Il’. L. will not question. 
He has expressly asserted it in the New 
York Observer. We have thus pushed 
the alleged imposture into very close 
quarters. We have clearly traced the 
book to Davis as the ostensible source. 
But what was his real agency im the 
matter! Was he the prime mover or 
merely the obsequious tool’? Was his 
asserted Mesmeric state a veritable reality 
or a concerted sham! One or the other 
of these assertions must be assumed. If 
the state was real, the book is un- 
doubtedly genuime, whatever may be the 
particular theory in regard to the man- 
ner in which the ideas came into his 
mind. If it was not real, but mere pre- 
tence, then he must have been previously 
crammed with the matter, and reeited 1 
off as a school-boy does his piece. But 
see what difficulues crowd upon this sup- 
position! In the first place, the Lectures 
were, on an average, from one to three 
hours long, and continued from day to 
day, with slight interruptions# for a year 
and two months. Here is, in the outset, 
a prodigy of memory which taxes eredu- 
lity to the utmost. 


Even if 


‘But where and when | 
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were the lemene henue Q 
the day was incessantly occupied with 
medical examinations, receiving visits, 
taking exercise, &c. The night alone 
remained for it. How much could he 
have slept? And in what way was the 
cramming process carried on’ Were the 
Lectures read to him from books or man- 
uscripts, or were they dictated reva voce? 
‘They were not read from books, for they 
are not to be found in books. And as to 
their being read from manuscripts, is it 
credible that the man eapable of this 
work would resort to such a paltry expe- 
dient, and be found wearing out the long 
hours of the night in these protracted 
readings, instead of giving it directly to 
the world in his own name or anonymous- 
ly? But even if this stretch of literary 
kn: avery be supposed possible, as perh: ups 
it may, yet the relia sis is knocked in 
the head at once by the fact, that the 
witnesses will all attest, that in hundreds 
of instances, in the delivery of the Lec- 
tures he launched out, in reply to ques- 
tions proposed on the spot, into extended 
digressions, Incideutal to the main scope, 
showing a complete mastery of the sub- 
jeet In its varlous ramifieations and rela- 
tions, and which could not possibly have 
been incladed in his prescribed ro/e, sup- 
posing him to have been furnished with 
one. ‘This was remarkably the case 
when | was myself present, and pro- 
pounded a question, through his magne- 
tizer, relative tu the import of the Hebrew 
word for * firmament,’ which he answered 
with the utmost correctness. These di- 
gressions, whieh were ofientimes singu- 
larly interesting and instructive, do not 
appear in the volume.”’ 


He explains the errors which he finds 
tn the work, ia the following manner. 
This explanation will not be so satisfac- 


tory to those who do not receive Sweden- 


borg’s views of the spiritual world, as it 


is to the Professor, who, it is well known, 
is an earnest and devoted disciple of the 


New Church. 


‘* Tt is unquestionable, in my view, that 
the work is iotrinsically blemished by 
something for which mere error is too 
soft a term. lis mode of treating the 
Bible and several of its cardinal doctrines, 
| regard as an absolute enormity, and it is 
proper that my exceptions on this score 
should be very emphatically expressed in 
any notice that may bear a commendatory 
aspect. But in dving this I have not 
Davis himself in my eye, for | am certain 
that whatever might be his private opin- 
ion he would never, from his own im- 
pulse, have expressed himself in this 
manner. I father the mischief directly 
upen its true source in that world from 
which lam persuaded it comes. As to 


‘His time daring ! 


human instigators, | acquit them one and, 


all of any participation in the affair. The 
idea of such agency is to my mind, know- 
ing as | do the whole history of the affair 
from the very egg, simply ridiculous. | 
recognize solely the haud of hun who is, 
wont to sow tares while men are as/eep. | 
And if any one is disposed to echo) 
'T. L.’s queries, and ask bow any right-| 
minded person, whether Professor of | 
Hebrew or of anything else, can aid or| 


abet in the circulation of a work contain- | 
ing infernal falsities, | answer that the 


| 
| 


psychologieal phenomenon is stil] stupen- 
dous and claiming all consideration, while 


| 








at the same time, just in proportion to the 
evidence of its true ongin it becomes 
powerless for harm. * lo vain is the neg 
spread in sight of any bird.’ If T. L. og 
any other man were absolutely assured 
that any portion of this book reflected a 
direct influx from lying spirits, would 
that portion be likely to do him injury ? 
Would he not be guarded against it in 
exact proportion to the strength of his 
assurance’ Now the whole drift of my 
explanation is to evince the possibility of 
this very thing, and thus to contervail its 
evil tendency. Viewed in this light, my 
agency in the matter is fairly to be re- 
garded as conservative rather than the 
reverse. | administer an antidote in de- 
tecting the bane. I attribute the falsities 
directly to prompters behind the curtain of 
flesh. ‘T. L. refers them to the same 
, but endirectly, They have first 
acted upon the lackeys of Satan, and 
through them upen Davis. This can 
never be shown, which, however, it could 
be and would be, if it were true. As it 
is, the budy of proof of the preternatural 
origin of the book is overwhelming, and 
unless ‘lL. L. is smitten with a passionate 
love of beating the air, be will hence- 
forth direct bis assaults against the only 
point where they will /e//; aud even here 
| venture to predict they will ¢e/l only of 
his defeat.’’ 


source 


Tue Boston Evenine Transcript. — 
This popular Journal has recently an- 
nounced a change of hands, or perhaps, 
we should say, an interchange of hands. 
Miss Wavurer, who has conducted it for 
five years with distinguished approbation, 
retires from the editorial charge, and is suc- 
ceeded by Epes Sancent, Esq. We are 
glad to unite our good wishes with those 
of the daily press, on taking leave of a 
fellow-laborer, from whom we have now 
and then received a sharp shot; amd trust 
that all her future experienee will lead 
her to a greater faith in ** Dormestie and 
than she has been 
that ferm of 


which we are the humble advocates. 


lutegral Assveiation,”’ 


aceustomed to express in 


If you would strike at the root of War 
and Slavery, organize Industry. 
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